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ated to increase the mail facilities and 
postal communications between different countries. 
I acknowledge that it is beneficial to facilitate the 
postal communications, provided it ean be done 


upon the self-sustainins ¢ principle. Is it not enough 


pensation to the lines of steamers running from it Is calcul 
che United States to Bremen and Havre. When 
e question came before the Senate on the in- 
-rease of the appropriation to the Collins line, I 


viewed it as a national question. [ then stated, 


in the remarks which I made, that | would not | that we have already taxed the Post Office De- 
hereafter go for any extension of compensation | partment for carrying the mails beyond what the 
to any other line, unless it was a similar case. || steamers bring us in the way of receipts, but 


The Government had adopted, whether wisely or J must we be called upon to extend this principle 
not it is too late to determine, the policy of estabiind pay for the carrying of letters to all parts of 
lishing a line of steamers whic h it was supposed Surope, for nothing, or next to nothing? Or are 
would be made valuable for certain purposes in | we to adopt the other and better princi ple, that 
time of war, and in the mean time, during peace, | we ae ee the business to support itse! 


be used for the purpose of mail transportation. But the gentleman says that we get vid back 
The Collins line, running from New York to Liv- | for this by improvement in shipping, by im- 
erpool, had entered into a contract for the con- | provement in machine-shops, and in yards. And 


he says that if we were to have a war, the result 
of that experiment would be that we would be 
able to engage in the war under more favorable 
circumstances. And, sir, how does 
that proposition? He says that the 

sprung sudden! y into existence, and that it eclipsed 

all the British experiments that had been started, 

and fostered by protection. How was it that we 

were enabled to eclipse those British experiments 
which had been founded upon Government pro- 
tection? Was it not because our steam marine 
had been reared upon the principle of free compe- 
tition here at home, and without protection; and 

that human ingenuity had been exercised in se- 
curing to it the profits of its own labor, which our 
mechanics had developed and started and sup- 
ported ? 

Mr. DAVIS. I will ask the Senator if he thinks 
any one of the Collins ships would have been 
built if it had not been for the advance made by 
the Government? 

Mr. HUNTER. I have believed that if the 
Government had not interfered before this ime we 
should have had mail-steamers as good, and per- 
haps better than the Collins line, carrying the 
mails wherever they would have paid. And I be- 
lieve, that so far from being better able to go into 
war on account of that experiment, and to support 

the Navy, it has proved an incubus to the progress 
of the naval service. You have expended money 
in this reckless experiment which ought to have 
gone to the Navy; and you have absolutely sent 
ships afloat which have proved to be incapable of 
naval purposes unless as mere transports. If, in- 
stead of doing this, you had appropriated the 
money to the Navy proper, to build screw-pro- 
pellers—which is the form that the steam war ma- 


struction of steamers to transport your mails 
between New York and Liverpool—the great line 
of postal communication, not only with England, 
but with Europe. The moment that contract was 
made, a rival line previously in existence under 
the patronage of the English Government, was 
doubled in its service. In order to compete with 
this rival line, the American contractors were 
obliged to enlarge the size of their vessels to give 
greater speed, and necessarily incurred greater 
in the construction. Under these circum- 
stances they came forward and asked of you an 
additional appropriation. A new element, as I 
conceived, had entered into the question after the 
contract was made. There was a direct line, 
which was supported in part by the treasury of a 
foreign Government, established in opposition to 
the Collins line, and we were called upon, under 
all the circumstances, viewing the matter in a 
national point of view, to increase their compen- 
sation. 

But, sir, I cannot perceive that this line stands 
in the same position. I know of no foreign Gov- 
ernment which has established a line to compete 
with the Havre and Bremen line. And that was 
the most material reason, in my judgment, for the 
increase of the compensation in the other case. 
The absence of this competition is a reason suffi- 
cient to induce me to vote against this increase of 
compensation. [I might mention other reasons, but 
as this is sufficient, I will base my opposition upon 
this point, and will say that, until you can show 
that a foreign Government is about to establish, or 
has established, a line to run in competition with 
this line, I cannot vote for the amendment. 

Mr. HUNTER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Davis,] if | understand him, supports 
this amendment for rather an extraordinary reason. | rine is assuming over all the rest of the world—it 
If | understand his argument, the tendency of the | would have been much better. So far, then, from 
maintenance of this line will be to cheapen labor by | contributing to our naval distinction, I believe it is 
encouraging emigration. I thought that the hon- || the reverse; that it has put us back, and we have 
orable Senator was in favor of what is called a | expended our money in the improper direction. 
protective system, because, as they say, it will | That is one of the reasons why I am unwilling to 
increase the price of labor. I never believed that | go further. | believe that so faras the war marine, 
the reasoning advanced to support the principle | the Navy is concerned, it has to be supported out 
was correct; but I had supposed that the ground | of the Treasury. That is a national concern; but 
upon which it proceeded was, that it was to in- | so far as these commercial enterprises are con- 

crease the price of labor. Now I hear that this | cerned, either to transport passengers or commod- 
protecting system is to be introduced for the pur- | ities, that we should support them under the idea 
pose of cheapening labor. that they will even compensate us in the way of 

Mr. DAVIS. Thatis not what I said. I said postages, is futile. The idea of entering into such 
that that would be one ofits results, and [thought | an enterprise for the purpose of transporting com- 
that would be agreeable to the free traders. That | modities and passengers, is to me utterly odious, 
is all. for it does not become the Government to enter 

Mr. HUNTER. The free traders believe that | into such enterprises, which belong to individuals. 
the best way to compensate labor is to throw | I think that instead of givinga spur to the progress 
everything open to free competition; that you se- | of cur people by such miscalled assistance as this, 
cure them more comfort and more beneficial influ. | we impede and gag them. 
ences when you expose our workmen to whole- Mr. MALLORY. I voted against the appro- 
some influences from ee That is the | priation for the Collins line last year, and with 
doctrine of the free traders. say, in relation to | the lights now before us, I shall feel it my duty 
what the Senator has said, hes I desire emigration, to vote against every increase of compensation to 
like everything else, to be conducted on the prin- | steam lines. This system of legislation, in my 
ciple of free will. i do not suppose that it would | judgment, is improper. We saw last Congress 
be proper for us to build ships, and be at the ex- | our halls crowded with agents to obtain the in- 
pense of running them, for the purpose of trans- | creased compensation. We were not blind to the 

or emigrants here. No, sir; we will give a | fact. Agents came here to prosecute legislation 

ospitable welcome to all that will come; but | through Congress for that line. The idea was 
surely we are not bound to enter into the business | then prominently held out, that this would be a 
of building vessels for bringing them over. system by which the transportation of the mails 

But he says that we ought to support it because | would be self-sustaining; but we now find that the | 
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he sustain 


Collins line 


cost 


yn what is considered 
Sir, l 


argument is based al 
national pride and 


me up 


the speed of the vessel. 


cannot agree in the commendation of this system 
which gentlemen give it. Such “rickety” con- 
cerns, which is the proper term applied by the 
Senator from Virginia to such vessels, have not 
one single element of war steamers, except tn 
speed; and that is calculated rather to enable them 
to escape from than to meetanenemy. At the 
very moment that the great maritime nations of 


the earth are experimenting upon the subject, and 
have abandoned side-wheel steamers, why should 


we be called upon to legislate and appropriate 
money to keep up such asystem? The pavies of 
France and England and Russia, have all aban- 
doned, or are abandoning the side-wheel, and have 
resorted to the propeller. In regard to this par- 
ticular Collins line, an officer who examined them, 
in his report states distinctly that they could only 
be used for transports, unless the upper deck was 


and then who does not know that if you 
deck you would have the wheels 
four feet above the main deck? 

Now, I do not mean to go into the details 
of this subject. I throw out this general view to 
show what has already been demonstrated by 
England and France, that side-wheel steamers are 
inapplicable for war purposes. Compare these 
with the ships in the English navy. Great Briti 
this moment has twenty-nine propellers, embra- 
emg ships of from one hundred and forty guns to 
six. They have ships of the largest class, larger 
than our own Pennsylvania, and instead 
adopting the side-wheel, they have adopted the 
propeller system. We have taken directly 
reverse, and at the very moment that the 
time nations of the earth are abandoning the sys 
tem, we are ex] 

In regard to what the Senator 
tem ec 


removed; 
remove the upper 


sir, 


in 


oft 


the 


mari- 


vending millions to keep it up. 

from Massachu- 
he ipening the 
every Amer- 
of course, welcomes those who 
come from downtrodden but 
rrants do not come in steamers They come 
in sailing vessels, which will always exist in spite 
of our legislation. The system of legislating thus 
to dole out money to steam lines, when they come 
here and demand it, this state of 
things, for the Senator knows well that when we 
vive to one, it encourages another come and 
demand the same. Asthe Senator from Virginia 
has correctly observed, open this thing to compe- 


setts has said about this sys 
fare of emigrants across the Atlantic, 
ican, as a matter 
nations, the emi- 


atall. 


will encourage 


to 


tition, and my word for it, there will be an im- 
provement in the vessels much greater than | 
yet taken place. Open it up to all who will build 
ships to run in competition, and it will be the 
interest of each to have the best kind of vessels. 
Mr. RUSK. Ido not intend to protract this 
debate. I am not desirous of doing so. I wasin 


hopes that the vote would be taken upon it with 

out discussion. If | was anxious to go into the 
arzgument—if we had time to do it—I might answer 
the Senators. The Senator from Florida — 
that this Collins line of ships are *‘ rickety”’ 
cerns. The London Times did not call them rick- 
ety concerns. I know it was contended, the 
time the Collins line appropriation was before the 
Senate, that the Cunard line did not get the im- 
mense amount of money from the British Govern- 
ment which we asserted it did. But 1 see from 
reading the London Times that they have candor 
enough to admit that the Collins ships are supe 

rior, and it advised the Government of Great Bri- 
tain to abandon tke contest, for which they were 
paying a million and a quarter per annum. 

Mr. BAYARD. Ido not intend to protract the 
discussion further than to reply to the remarks of 
the honorable Senator from Florida. He states 
itas a fact that all the maritime nations of 
earth have abandoned the system of the side-» 
and resorted to the propeller construction of ves- 


“oOne- 


at 


the 


hee! 


sels for war purposes. I state that Great Britain 
at least has not abandoned the system for one. 
The steamers connected with her postal service 
have been constructed so that they may he used 
for some purpose in time of war. The difference 


\| between Great Britain and ourselves is, that we 
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have chosen to take only a part of it and not go 
on with the system of making sufficient appropri- 
ations to increase the navy proper by means of 
propellers, which I admit are the proper vessels 
for war purposes alone. But because you do not 
choose to make appropriation sufficient for the 
support of your Navy according to the most mod- 
ern maritime warfare, is that any reason for the 
abandonment of another system which not only 
connects itself with a state of war, but is intended 
also for general benefit to the country in time of 
peace, and connects itself with your postal sys- 
tem? 

As I have said, I cannot vote for the appropri- 
ation proposed by the amendment, but J object to 
assaulting a system, which assault is grounded 
upon a state of facts which do not exist. Great 
Britain has not abandoned the system, nor has 
she deemed it proper in all these cases that the 
steamers should be propellers. I admit that in 
reference to the navy proper, she has adopted the 
propeller system, as [ think all nations should do. 
1 was induced to make these remarks merely with 
u view to correct what I believed was a misappre- 
hension. 

Mr. BORLAND. I desire to say that I shall 
vote against this proposition for the same reason 
that I voted against the appropriation for the Col- 
lins steamers. I am unable to see any difference 
in the two cases, except that we gave a very large 
amount to the Collins steamers, and the amount 
proposed in this case is comparatively small, That 
is the only substantial difference that I can see. I 
have noticed one difference between the arguments 
which are now used and those which were used 
last year. Then postages were the foundation for 
the argument in favor of the appropriation. ‘That 
seems to be abandoned now, and we have substi- 
tuted for it the carrying of emigrants and freight. 
The principle remains the same, but the ground 
adopted for the argument last year seems to be 
abandoned, and we have new ones in their places. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, on the question 
of the proposed amendment now under discussion, 
I would not offer any remarks, were it not that I 
consider the honorable Senators from Virginia and 
Florida [Messrs. Hunrer and Matiory] to have 
stepped aside from the subjectin debate, to attack 
a measure adopted some time since by Congress, 
and in which I took some part. I have reference, 
sir, to the act granting additional compensation to 
the Collins line of steamers, for the transportation 
of the mail between New York and Liverpool. 
On that occasion, I differed from both these Sen- 
ators in opinion, nor have I seen or heard any- 
thing since, not excepting what they have said to- 
day, to effect the least change in my opinion on 
that subject, nor to cause me to regret the part I 
took in the business, nor the vote given by me. 
On the contrary, the adoption of that measure, 
which gave me pleasure then, gives me pleasure 
still; and, contrary to the feeling expressed by my 
honorable friends, I consider the money well ex- 
pended, were the result to be nothing more than 
the gratification of ‘ national pride,’? and the 
‘* renown, honor, and reputation’’ the enterprise 
has conferred upon us, which the honorable Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] seems to regard 
so lightly. 

Mr. President, what is a people without national 
ride? They can be but little better than savages. 
lo have national pride, is to be proud of our coun- 
try, and is closely allied to patriotism. Surely it 
is a laudable pride that leads the eitizens of one 
nation to emulate the greatness of another, and 
when, by comparatively small expenditures of 
money, that spirit can be gratified in the successful 
prosecution of great and useful enterprises, which 
redound to the ** renown, honor, reputation,’’ and 
wealth of the nation, the means should not be 
withheld. Sir, we have recently voted to increase 
the salaries of certain of our ministers abroad, and 
very properly too, in my apprehension. But will 
it be pretended that these ministers could not have 
lived, not only very comfortably, but verv well 
indeed, on their former salaries? I think it will 
not. ig an nerenantaae salaries ? To enable 
them to live ina style more nearly approxima- 
ting to that of the representatives of the regal Gov- 
ernments of Europe; and this purely from a feeling 
of national pride, that will not permit us to suffer 
reproach to be cast upon us abroad. Itisa noble 
feeling; and as long as I may live, I hope to see it 
maintained by every American citizen, and fos- 
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tered and sustained by our Government. So long 
as this feeling of national pride shall animate the 
breasts of this people, we have nothing to fear 
from all the rest of the world combined. So long, 
a foreign invader can never plant his feet on our 
shores. Crush it, and our liberties are gone. 
For my own part, Mr. President, I believe there 
is something worth legislating about besides mere 
dollars and cents. Some things there are, in my 
estimation, far more important to our country. 
And while we should carefully guard the Treas- 
ury against wanton waste, I will never consent to 
be one to stand by it as a surly watch-dog, to bar 
all access to its deposits in every case except 
when stern necessity may open its vaults. It is 
my impression, sir, that the United States Treas4 
ury is the repository of the people’s money, and 
that there can be no better use made of the excess, 
after having fully provided for the wants of the 
Government, than to expend it for purposes and 
on objects calculated to promote the public good. 
I would mot recommend measures to empty the 
Treasury and to impoverish the Government; 
neither would I act the miserly part, and, from 
the mere love of money, hoard it up, and thus 
withhold the benefits it might otherwise confer. 
We are asked, ‘‘ How can it minister to the re- 
nown, the reputation, or the glory of our nation 
to keep up at the expense of the United States 
Treasury such enterprises, such steamers, as can- 
not support themselves?’’ And again: ‘*I ac- 
knowledge that it is beneficial to facilitate postal 
communications, provided it can be done on the 
self-sustaining principle.”’ Once more: “If we 


| could open a newline of legitimate business, which 


would spring up and support itself upon the le- 


| gitimate fruits of industry, [ acknowledge it would 


redound to our national honor and reputation.” 
Now, sir, from all these remarks, I can deduce but 
one isolated idea: it is, that nothing can redound 
to the glory, honor, and reputation of our coun- 
try, except it shall return to the Government at 


least dollar for dollar for the expenditure. This, || 


truly, is calculating national renown, glory, honor, 
and reputation on the basis of the standard value 
of gold and silver—a rule that never occurred to 
me before. Of course, if dollar for dollar would 
give to our country a certain amount of renown, 
glory, honor, and reputation, or, in the Senator’s 
language, if ‘* anew line of legitimate business ’’ 
would give us a certain amount of those commod- | 
ities, then, by the same rule, a profit of one hun- 
dred per cent. would increase them prodigiously. 
My own opinion is, that the renown, honor, 
glory, and reputation, of either nation or individu- 
al, that rests on, or is created by money and 
money-making, is not worth much; and if this re- | 
sult is all the people of the United States are to 
realize from Government expenditures, it would 
seem to me that they will not have much to thank 
us for. 

Mr. President, what constitutes the true basis 
of the renown, glory, honor, and reputation of a 
nation, and for which, while thankful to a higher 
Power, they have good reason to indulge in a be- 
coming degree of national pride? Sir, in my esti- 
mation, those great and important characteristics 
rest principally not on wealth, but on the govern- 
ment of a nation—on its political and civil institu- 
tions, the virtue and intelligence of its people, its 
just and equal laws, and its exercise of justice and 
equity at home and abroad. In a nation where 
these approximate nearest to perfection there is 
no need to purchase a counterfeit reputation with 
gold and silver. There talent and industry will 
be sure to meet their reward; there works of civ- | 
ilization and art will spring up; there national and 
individual wealth will accumulate; and with these | 
will the national greatness be built up and estab- 
lished. On this greatness will be reflected the | 
‘‘renown, glory, honor, and reputation”’ of the 
nation, created by its moral and political charac- 
ter. Sir, nothing can add more to this national | 
greatness than progress in civilization and the arts; | 
and every dollar expended by the Government to | 
promote these, though it may not be returned di- 
rectly to the Treasury, will yield a tenfold profit 
to the people, from ea it was first derived and 
whose property itis. On this view of the subject, 
sir, my opinion is, that Congress is, or would be, 
fully justified in extending pecuniary aid to enter- 
prises to extend civilization and the arts as a gen- 
eral benefit, even without the expectation or 
promise of a direct remunerating return to the | 
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‘|. 
I'reasury. Such has been the practice of all ciy- 


| ilized Governments; and to this practice, in part 
at least, do Great Britain and France owe the com- 
manding position they occupy in science, literature, 
and the arts. 
Mr. President, it was on the ground of the cen- 
| eral benefit to be conferred that I, as well as 
others, advocated and voted for the additional 
compensation to the Collins line of steamers. It 
was neither predicted nor promised, to my know]- 
edge, as the Senator from Virginia [Mr.Hun1 ER] 
would seem to infer, that ‘* postages were to in- 
crease immediately,’’ so as to make the transport- 
ation of the mail a self-sustaining business. The 
gratification of national pride, the vast benefits 
conferred on the country by means of the import- 
ant mechanical improvements arrived at in the 
process of constructing the vessels that compose 
that line—the powerful effect produced in conse- 
quence on our merchant steam marine—and also 
the beneficial effect that might be expected to re- 
sult to our steam navy—these were the principal 
causes urged, and constituting the main ground 
on which the appropriatién was made; and | 
allege, sir, that it was money well expended, even 
if a single dollar of it were never returned. But 
the Senator from Virginia infers that, had not 
Congress interfered in the construction of these 
ships, private enterprise and competition would 
have caused ships to be built, as good as these, 
if not better. If things were not as they are, no 
one can tell how they would have been. Private 
enterprise, without Government aid, might have 
produced all that the honorable gentlemen im- 
agines, and it might have produced nothing. This 
is a mere matter of opinion. One fact, however, is 
_ clear tomy view—if the Government wished to have 
steamers built suitable for war purposes, to be 
| placed partially under its control, with the right to 
take them into the public service whenever it 
might see fit, it was no more than right and just 
that Government should also contribute to pay the 
extra cost incurred on that account. But it has 
been said that these ships are ‘* rickety’? concerns. 
| If they are so, whose fault is it? They were built 
in accordance with a Government contract, under 
| the supervision of experienced officers of the 
| Navy, who recommended them, when finished, 
| tothe Government. To call them ‘ rickety’’ con- 
| cerns is to pay but a poor compliment to those offi- 
cers. I know not how deeply versed the Senators 
from Virginia and Florida [Messrs. Hunrer and 
| Matiory] may be in the art of naval construc- 
tion; but, for my own part, I would much prefer 
to rely on the opinion, in this matter, of the Navy 
officers who superintended their construction, the 
unrivaled success which has attended these ships 
| on the ocean, and the unqualified approbation be- 
stowed on them by the many thousands who have 
| made passages in them. My honorable friends 
/are the only persons I have ever heard of who 
pronounced them ** rickety’’ concerns; and against 
this denunciation stands, it is believed, the full 
force of universal public opinion, at home and 
abroad. 

But we have also been told that these ships are 
unfit for war purposes, except to be used as trans- 
|ports. And why so? They are asstrong as our 
| navy steamers; have as good sea-coing qualities, 
| and, in point of speed, far exceed the best of them. 
Why, then, are they unfit for general war pur- 
poses? Simply because they have side-wheels, 
while the British and French Governments are 
building propellers. Here, then, is another denun- 
ciation, founded on a mere matter of opinion. No 
practical test has been had to decide the question. 
| Perhaps we may be allowed, even in this country, 
| to be as capable of forming a correct opinion on 
| 
| 
| 


this subject as they are in England and France. 
The side-wheel steamer moves with much greater 
speed than the propeller, and, engaged in battle 
with the latter, can always choose her own posi- 
tion; if likely to be overpowered, she can readil 
haul off and late her antagonist—neither of whic 
the propeller can do. But the great apprehension 
with regard to side-wheel steamers seems to be the 
liability to have their wheels disabled in time of 
action; and some people appear to think that every 
ball from an enemy must strike and demoliskggome 
part of the wheel or wheels; yet probably not one 
ball in an hundred would strike any part of the 
| wheel, and all parts being of iron, there would be 
| ninety-nine chances for the ball to glance without 
doing any injury for one against it; and great 
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ce might be done to a wheel, and yet leave 
wrking order. Not only so, but should one 
eel be utterly demolished, against which there 
iid be more than a thousand chances to one, 
e speed of the side-wheel steamer with her 
ing wheel would still exceed that of the pro- 
er. For these and for other reasons—and I am 
ot alone—my opinion ts, that for purposes of at- 
ick and defense, the side-wheel steamer would be 


re- 


superior; though before having studied the subject 
| was inclined to give the propeller the preference. 


is an incubus on the Navy. 


to know. 


in accordance with Government orders. 
are 
at our Navy 
have not a steam-vessel of the same class in the 


SS 


Navy. 


As belon 


President, we are told that the Collins line 
By what figure of 
speech the allegation can be made out, I am at aloss 
True, it has been said that the money 
appro] priated to them by the Government might 
ave been expended in building steamships for the 
True, again—but what should we have 
rained by that? These ships were constructed 
They 
> as well built as vessels of their class are built 
-yards, and at about half the cost. We 


Mr. 


l 


Navy that can vie with them in speed. W hen- 
®er the Government wants them, it can have 


them, and incorporate them into the Navy. In fact, 


these ships may even now be virtually considered 


ging to the Navy, as ships in ordinary, to 
be armed, equipped, officered, manned, and sent 


to sea, Whenever their services may be required. 


And when thus called into service, they will be 
juite as eflicient as other ships of their class. 


How futile, then, to talk of their being an incubus 
to our Navy, as though the Government, having 


expended all its money, and exhausted all its 


credit, on the ships of the Collins line, now wished | 


to build ships en its own account, but had not the 
means. 
But, sir, the honorable gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Hunter] acknowledges, * that it is beneficial 
to facilitate the postal communications, provided 
it can be done on the self-sustaining principle. ”’ 
For one, | am willing to go further than this. 
Government claims the postal monopoly, for the 
carriage of letters, &c., not only on the land, but | 
on the ocean; and officers, seamen, and passen- | 
vers conveying letters from abroad are compelled 
to deliver them at our post offices, where postage | 
is charged onthem. On the land and the ocean | 
both, therefore, the Government ought to provide 
for the transportation of the mails, for the benefit 
and accommodation of every part of our commu- 
nity. Adopt the Senator’s principle, and what 
would be the result? Why, sir, a large propor- 
tion of the people of the South would be deprived 
of mail accommodations; for I believe I am not 
mistaken in saying, that there is not a southern 
State, with the exception of Louisiana, in which 
the postages paid to the Government are anything 
like the cost. Shall we cut those accommodations 
off? Certainly not. But why are not the mercan- | 


tile community, and all others who require it, just 
as much entitled tosuch accommodations respecting | 


foreign correspondence? The revenue from their 
business, to the Government, entitles them to it, 
and its importance to the whole country demands 
it, whether the enterprise be self-sustaining or not. 

Sir, I have nothing further to say on this sub- 


ject, nor should I have said so much, but for the | 


sake of vindicating myself, and those who acted 
with me on the question of making the additional 
compensation for the Collins line, against what 
appears to me an attack on us for our share in 
those proceedings, and which, in this discussion, 
I think, to say the least, is far-fetched and entirely 
out of place 

Mr. BORLAND called for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment to the amendment; and they 
were ordered. 

Mr. RUSK. The first section of the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Virginia moves to 
strike out, proposes to give an additional allow- 
ance of $6,000 a year for the round trip. The 
latter proposes to give authority to the Postmaster 
General to release the persons from the contract 
on the allowance of a reasonable compensation. 

Mr. MORTON. As the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, I wish simply to state the reason 
ee control my vote on this question, and 
to that I am somewhat consistent in my 
course. I was at all times an opponent of the in- 
crease of compensation to the Collins line; I voted 
against it in all its different aspects; but inasmuch 
as the Congress of the United States have thought 
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proper to increase its compensation, | think equal 
justice should be extended to the Havre and Bre 
men line, and therefore | shall vote fort the propo- 
sition of the Senator from Texas. 

The yeas and nays being taken on the amend 
ment to the amendment, resulted—yeas 3], nays 
12; as I yllows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Bayard, Borland, 
Bradbury, Bright, Brodhead, Butler, Cass, Chase, Dawson, 
De Saussure, Dodge of lowa, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Hamlin, 
Houston, Hunter, Jones of lowa, Mallory, Mason, Norris, 
Pettit, Phelps, Pratt, Sebastian, Shieids, Sumner, Under 
wood, Walker, and Weller—31. 

NAYS—Measrs. Bell, Cooper, Davis, Dewns, Foot, 
Gwin, James, Morton, Rusk, Smith, Soulé, and Spru 
ance—12. 

So it was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I shall move to amend 


the amendment by striking out all that remains of 
it after the words ‘‘ rescind the same,’’ to 
leave it that if they choose to abandon the con- 
tract, the Postmaster General mi ay accept the aban- 
donment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Mason 
in the chair.) The Chair would inform the Sen- 
ator from Texas that the first section of his amend- 
ment having been stricken out, it is necessary to 
modify the second section by inserting the names 
of the company. 

Mr. RUSK. The opponents of the amendment 
have knocked the life out of it, and they may gal- 
vanize it to suit themselves. 


sO as 


Mr. HUNTER. I will seeif it is worth pre- 
serving. 

Several Senators. Vote it down. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Iam not willing to vote 
itdown. I want the amendment adopted with the 


modification which I suggest. If those gentlemen 
choose to abandon their contract, if they have as- 
certained that it is a money-sinking business, I 
am willing to relieve them from it; but I am not 
willing to pay them and leave it as a matter of 
discretion with the Department to pay what it 
pleases, they having made an unfortunate contract. 

If you will strike out the latter part of the section 
as [ propose, and then leave the proposition, it 
will stand precisely in this way: If they are tired 
of your contract they may surrender it. If they 
choose to carry it out, they have a rightto do it; 
but if they choose to surrender it, I am willing to 
permit it. I therefore move to strike out of the 
amendment the words, ** mi iking suc h allowance 
as he may deem equitable and just. 

Mr. BAYARD. What do the words * said 
companies or either of them”’ in the amendment 
as it now stands refer to ? 

Several Senators. We are going to vote it all 
down. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to; and the question recurring on the amendment 
as amended it was rejected. 

Mr. SOULE. I propose an amendment, to 
come in at the end of the first section; and I will 
explain in a few words its object. It seems that 
the Postmaster General, through some oversight, 
forgot to ask an ap propriation for carrying out 
the contract which ras entered into under a law 
passed at the first session of this Congress author- 
izing the establishment of a mail line between New 
Orleans and Vera Cruz. Congress has passed 
the law, but there is no appropriation to carry it 
out. It is with a view to remedy that oversight 
that I propose the following amendment: 

For carrying out the contract entered into by the Post 
Office Department under the law passed at the last session 
ot Congress, establishing a tri monthly mail by steam ves- 
sels between New Orleans and Vera Cruz, via Tampico, 
70,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The amendments were ther. ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third time. 
lt was read a third time and passed. 


INDIGENT INSANE. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I believe we have now acted 
upon the last of the appropriation bills. I have 
risen to submit a motion to the Senate, and I ask 
for its favorable consideration. It is to take up 
the bill making appropriation for the indigent in- 
sane. I hope the Senate will take it up. I do not 
propose to discuss it. I only ask its considera- 
tion, because it is desirable that we should have a 
vote upon it. 

Mr. BORLAND and Mr. 
the homestead bill also. 


Mr. GWIN. It is perfectly evident that that 


WELLER. Take 
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bill cannot pass witheut discussion We shall 
have the homestead ,and Bennett's bill, moved 
is amendments to it We have committees of 

ynference at work upon disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on priation bills. Weshall not 
have time enough to dispose of the appropriation 
bills if we take up this controverted yuestion. I 
hope the Senater will not attempt to force it upon 
the Senate. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think this bill has passed 


House twice, but not at 
the same session. All | ask is that the Se: 
will now take up, and give us a vote upon it. 
If it will give it a favorable consideration, I shall 


the Senate twice, and the 


ate 


rejoice. If it will not, be it so 

Mr. CHASE. LI hope the Senate will take up 
that bill, and I give notice that when it is taken 
up, | shall move to amend it by addine to it the 
homestead bill. 5 

Mr. BELL. That is, you will kill the bill if 
you can? 

Mr. BUTLER. It is very evident that the 
gentlemen intend to make a mere demonstration 
in favor of benevolence. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Itisprecisely so, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the gentleman intends to do 
it at this session, be it so. 

Mr. PRATT called for the yeas and nays on 
the motion, and they were ordered. , 

Mr. BAYARD. Without committing myself 


to what may be my vote on this bill when it comes 
up regul arly , and can discussed, I shall now 
vote against taking up this or any other bill that 
will lead to discussion during this session of Con- 
gress, because [ am perfectly satisfied myself that 
this is not the time to enter into the discussion of 
measures of thiskind. We yet have controverted 
questions connected with the ap ypropriation bills to 
come beforeus. If you desire to take upand pass 
measures that are not objectionable, I shall not 
oppose doing so; but | shall oppose measures that 
are to lead to a general discuss sion. If wegetinto 
the discussion of such bills, Senators will get heat- 


be 


ed so that committees of conference will not be 
able to make their reports. 
Mr. GWIN. I give notice, that if the bill is 


taken up, I shall be compelled to bring up the Pa- 
cific railroad bill, which had its brains knocked out 
the other day. 

Mr. PETTIT. I only want to say that if the 
bill is taken up, I shall desire to have it read. 
{Laughter. } 

The question being taken by yeas and nays 
resulted—yeas 25, nays 17; as follows: 


VY FAS—Messrs. Bell, Bradburv, Bright, Chase, Clarke, 
Cooper, Davis, Dawson, Downs, Fitzpatrick, Foot, Geyer, 
Hamlin, Houston, Mangum, Miller, Morton, Rusk, Sebas 


tian, Shields, Smith, Spruance, Sumner, Underwood, and 
W eller—25. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Bayard, 
Brodhead, Butler, De Saussure, Dodge of Iowa, 
Gwin, Jones of Lowa, Mallory, Mason, Norris, Pettit, 


and Walker—17. 


Borland, 
Douglas, 
Pratt, 


So the motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consid- 
er the bill from the House of Representatives, 
‘‘ making a grant of the public lands to the several 
States of the Union, for the benefit of indigent in- 
sane persons.”’ 

Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. I move to amend the 
bill by adding to it what is commonly called the 
homestead bill, divested of the feature which is so 
objectionable to my friend from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Apams.] I suppose there will be no sort of eppo- 
sition to the amendment. I believe that the Senate 
is exceedingly anxious to vote for ssage of 
the homestead bill, and therefore I will not detain 
it by saying anything further. 

Mr. BELL. * The bill for the relief of the indi- 
gent insane has passed the rigid examination of 
several select committees—committees chosen to 


the pe 


examine it specially in reference to the provisions 
that could be predanily and constitutionally made, 


appropriating a portion of the public domain for 


the relief not of the thirty thonsend insane per- 
sons in the United States—the number shown by 
the late census—but for the relief of some four- 
teen or fifteen thousand indigent insane persons, 
who have no means, no family, no influence, po- 
litical or otherwise, that can ever reach the heart 


or affect the feelings of this assembly or the other 
House of Congress. You have passed hundreds 
of bills founded upon what f ed or 


, alleged to be extraordinary suffering, privation, or 
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claims upon the bounty or rratitude of the Gov- 
ernment. You have gone even to the remote heirs 
of those who are alleged to have shed their blood, 
or wasted their property, o1 suffered privations in 
the Revolution, and showered your bounty upon 
them. You argue or pretend that all this is but 
justice, and what is due to patriots and the de- 
pcendants of patriots. But neither impartiality 
nor gratitude, nor a generous and beneficent policy 
can be shown to lie at the bottom of all this. It 
is interested and for display mainly, and grants of 
this kind are seldom made except under the pres- 
sure of personal or political influences. 

I have said that there is no equal justice or 
impartiality in the distribution of bounties by 
Congress. Take the class of beneficiaries distin- 
guished, or supposed to be distinguished, as revo- 
lution ry. W hat sort of justice have you done to 
the soldiers and patriots of the Revolution? Ican 
hardly suppress my indignation, when [ call to 
mind the treatment which the gallant men who 
fought the battle of King’s Mountain have received 
at the hands of the people, or at least of its organs 
and of the Government. Nota man who fought 
in that battle, or the name of any of his descend- 
? , is inseribed upon the pension lists on account 
of that battle; and for that reason I suppose it is, 
for L can conceive of no other, that the battle of 
King’s Mountain ts no longer accounted one of the 
battles of the Revolution. No longerago than last 
year I saw going the rounds of the leading jour- 
nals of the United States, and even in such a re- 
spectable journal as the Intelligencer of this city, 
what purported to be an enumeration of the battles 
of the Revolution, in which King’s Mountain 
was left out; and I tell you, sir, that it is not 


very national for these who represent the section | 


of the country where there are now some thou- 
sands of the descendants of the heroes in that bat- 
tle; of those who voluntarily rallied on that occa- 
sion—perhaps the very crisis of the Revolution in 
the South—of the brave men, who at a moment’s 
warning grasped their rifles, mounted their own 
good steeds, pursued and overtook the enemy, ad- 
vantageously posted on the top of a mountain, but 
nothing daunted attacked him on all sides, and 
after repeated charges, and under a discharge of 
musketry and rifles, so rapid as to envelop the 
mountains for hours in a sheet of fire, and finally 
compelled his surrender. I say it is no easy mat- 
ter for the representative of such a race of men, 
when he finds that not one cent of the millions of 
money lavished in pensions and bounties by this 
Government has ever been distributed among them, 
to form any high estimate of the patriotic spirit, or 
the gratitude or the justice of the Government, or 
of the disinterested generosity of those who are 
always so prompt to vote donations to soldiers. 
Just consider the treatment of the conquerors at 
King’s Mountain in the Revolution, and then turn 
to the history of the last few years in relation to 
this practice of granting pensions and bounties to 
soldiers. Not only every man who fought in 
Mexico has either been put on the pension list, or 
made the recipient of a tract of land, but even all 
those who enrolled themselves for that war, and 
marched, though they never reached the enemy’s 
country, or heard the report of an enemy’s gun, 
have been rewarded with extraordinary bounties. 
Am I not justified, then, in characterizing this 
so-called generous and patriotic feeling which finds 
ventin military pensions and bounties, as deceit- 
ful and hollow—a humbug—a practice adopted 
more for the purpose of wining popularity and 
catching votes, than from any devotion to prin- 
ciple or sound policy, or to any sentiment of 
justice or humanity? But, sir, in the bill before 
us we have presented an opportunity for signal- 
izing a true and just and disinterested generosity. 
We are here invited to grant a portion of the pub- 
lic domain to a class of our citizens whocan never 
know or make any return to their benefactors. 
Yes, sir, you have now ano portunity of show- 
ing what is in your hearts. This suffering class 
of indigent insane can give us no returns at the 
ao no remunerating response to the benevo- 


ence, to the charitable disposition, and the phi- | 


lanthropic feelings of members of Congress. Some 
of them have clanking chains around them now, 
eating into their very bones; some of them are in 
desolate log-cabins and open pens, and some of 
them are secluded in dark pits, never seeing the 
light of day. 

And here let me pay a tribute to an immortal 


genius—the celebrated De Foe. He was the first 
man who brought prominently into view, and 
urged with irresistible eloquence, the moral obli- 
gation of society to support the unfortunate and 
stricken lunatic, whose reason is overthrown, but 
who still belongs to the human family, and en- 
titled to all the sympathies and charities of the 
public. 

I repeat my appeal to the members of the Sen- 
ate to consider that here they have an opportunity 
to give a vote which can never be impeached for 
selfishness, because there can be no reward, ex- 
cept in the consciousness of a just and noble act. 
Those for whose benefit the bill provides can 
never be heard here. ‘They have no voice in the 
public councils; they have no agentsto press thei 
claims, except the gentle and unobtrusive friend 
of suffering humanity. 

1 wish to say to my honorable friend from Iowa, 
[Mr. Doneer,] with regard to the amendment pro- 
viding for the landless and the homeless, which 
he so earnestly presses upon our attention, and 
insists upon ingrafting it upon this bill as a 
measure of superior importance, that 1 hope he 
will reflect that the bill now before the Senate, and 
which he seeks to defeat, proposes to provide for 
those who have neither land nor home nor mental 
nor physical power to acquire the one or the other 
—for those who are doomed to be forever landless 
und homeless—and there are fifteen thousand such 
inthe United States. The landless and the homeless 
—are they more ours, do they more belong to us, 
and appeal more strongly to our sympathies, to 
our humanity, and have a stronger claim upon our 


justice, and our charity, and our bounty, than 


those indigent insane who have no land, and no 
home, and can never hope to have? If the land- 
less and the homeless are really more meritorious 
or more deserving of such a donative as this—for 
they are both donatives—then let the homestead 
bill have the preference, and let us first vote for 
that. Ifthe other class of claimants to which I have 
referred are, in fact, more needy, more destitute, 
the greater sufferers, and therefore have stronger 
claims upon the bounty and generosity of the Gov- 
ernment, then let them have priority. Why should 
we clog this bill with any others? The House of 
Representatives has responded to the justice and 
propriety of passing both these bills. It has 
passed both. It has sanctioned as fully the bill 
for the relief of the indigent insane as the other; 
and why will my honorable friend do such injus- 
tice to his own heart in offering an amendment 
which will destroy the bill now before us. I can- 
not conceive that he has a heart so callous to the 
claims of suffering humanity, as to deny that any 
provision is due to those stricken and unfortunate 
beings, who are insensible alike to the possession 
orthecomforts of home. I believethat the honor- 
able Senator does injustice to his own feelings by 
proposing his bill as an amendment to this one, 
for certainly to do so would defeat them both in 
the House. The object of this bill is one that 
commends itself to our admiration, and is entitled 
to receive our support. It appeals to all the gen- 
erous and noble feelings of our hearts. Why, 


then, clog it, or do any act which would endanger 


its passage. 

If the homestead bill is attached as an amend- 
ment to this bill, in all probability neither of them 
can at this session pass and become the law of the 
land. The amended bill will have to go to the 
House, and the rules of that body are such that, 
at this late hour of the session, no matter what 
may be the feeling or disposition of the’ majority 
there, neither measure can pass. Letus pass this 
bill for the relief of the indigent insane, and then 
take up the homestead bill, and let us hope, letus 
expect, let us confidently rely upon the disposition 
and feeling of the Senate to relieve the homeless 
and the landless, as well as the insane. They 
may be in the next degree to the class of per- 
sons proposed to be relieved by this bill. That is 
what I propose. I hope my honorable friend will 
withdraw his amendment. I have heard it inti- 
mated that Bennett’s land bill will be tacked to 
this. Let it be moved by itself also. After you 
have provided for the indigent insane, for the land- 
less and homeless, then let us provide for the old 
States. That will come next in order. Bring 
them up consecutively. I[t fortunately so happens 
that we have disposed of our appropriation bills 
at rather an advanced period of the session—some 
fourteen hours earlier than is usual with Congress, 
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| Though they are not finally disposed of between 

| the two Houses, 1 have no doubt they will be 

| without interruption. I therefore make this ap- 
peal to the Senate. Let us pass this bill, then we 

| will take up the homestead bill and Bennett’s land 
bill, and we can pass them ail, if such is the pleas- 

| ure of the Senate. 

Mr. PETTIT. Mr. President, without saying 
whether I favor or disfavor the original bill taken 
| up by the Senate, I must be permitted to say that 

I favor the amendment moved by the Senator from 
| Iowa, and that I desire to discuss it at some con- 
| siderable length before the Senate. It is a meas- 


|| ure that commends itself both to my heart and to 


my head—to my heart because it provides a home 
for the homeless and a house for the houseless: 
and to my head because in my judgment it is one 
| of the greatest and best measures for national 
| strength and national defense that was ever de- 
But, sir, whether I shall proceed 
or not depends upon the response that | shall get 
fromthe Senate. 1am unwilling to attempt to pro- 
ceed to the discussion of this measure and show, 
; as I shall attempt to show, that it is for our na- 
| tional strength and our national defense that we 
ought to adopt it, if I am to be interrupted by 
| committees of conference or others which should 
| come proposing to report. Will they have pre- 
| cedence over me? Shall I be under any obligation 


| either legal, moral, or from courtesy to suspend 


| and yield ? 


|| Several Senators. Of course. 


| Mr. PETTIT. 


Is that the understanding? If 


|| so, 1 do not desire to proceed, for it is the calm 


| 

‘| that | shall be heard for the course of three quar- 
i 
| 


attention of the Senate that I want upon this sub- 
ject. I do not wantto be interrupted. I will not 
proceed unless there is a common understanding 


| ters ofan hour. If that cannot be allotted—and 
there is no probability that it can be allotted—I 
shall certainly suspend now. 

Several Senators. Goon! Go on! 

Mr. BUTLER. I would not if I were the Sen- 
| ator. 

Mr. PETTIT. I know my honorable friend 
from South Carolina is a good monitor. [Laughter. } 
| Mr. President, I am satisfied that we shall not be 
able to accomplish any efficient definite action 
upon this subject during the remainder of this ses- 
'sion. ThatI shall havea better opportunity to 
discuss, to a calm Senate at the next session, this 
| whole subject, | have notadoubt. Knowing that 
| the Senate is restive now, or that I must be in a 
few minutes interrupted, I shall prefer myself to 
decline going into a general discussion of the sub- 
ject. 
| Mr. ADAMS called for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment to the amendment, and they were 
ordered. 

Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. I feel that I would 
hardly do justice to the Senator from Tennessee, 
| (Mr. Bex,] or to myself, if [ did not make some 

reply to his remarks. He has pronounced a eu- 
| logium upon the heroes of King’s Mountain, and 

has paid a glowing tribute to our revolutionary 
|} ancestors. For one, in all that he has said in 
praise of that glorious band who stood to their 
| arms in the hour of their country’s need, and 
| aided in achieving her independence—who, taking 
| their lives in their hands, and turning their backs 
| upon everything ordinarily held dear and sacred, 


; 
| went forth to a seven years’ war, sometimes al- 


| most naked and unarmed, to encounter in deadly 


strife the mightiest, proudest, and, until then, the 
| most invincible nation on earth. Independence 
| and liberty are the Hesperian fruits produced by 
| their sufferings, heroism, and blood; and for one, 
I say, be not only just but generous to them. Has 
my friend from Tennessee any proposition for re- 
lief tothem? If so, I will go with him in support of 
it; and whilst rewarding the survivors of King’s 
Mountain, let us not forget those of other hard- 
| fought fields, such as **Stony Point,” at which 
| the dauntless Wayne stormed the British intrench- 
| ments at the point of the bayonet, having knocked 
| the flints out of the guns of his soldiers. 
| Mr. BELL. Will the Senator allow me one 
word? I have done it over and over again, but 
| have been silenced and put down. g 
Mr. DODGE. Lam gratified to hear t the 
Senator has exerted himself on so many different 
} occasions to accomplish something for these sur- 
viving veterans. I can truly say that I was not 
| one of those who contributed to put him down, 
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, defeat his measure. ‘The Senator is, I be- 
a friend to the homestead bill as 

I trust | shall have his vote 
il stent influence for my amenament. I hone 
he will not be for giving this bill, as he did the 
creat Pacific railroad bill, a preference over the 
homestead bill. I cordially coéperated with him 
-) support of that bill, but [ nevertheless thought 

t some of his arguments and illustrations did 
injustice to the homestead bill. 

Mr. BELL. 1 said not a word against it. 

Mr. DODGE. ‘The Senator’s word to me is 
sufficient for anything. I was going on to say, if 
he had not interrupted me, that his private decla- 
ration of friendship for the bill referred to after- 
undeceived me in regard to the matter. I 
know that whatever that Senator professes he will 
actupto. But when he makes a special appeal 
to me to do or not to do certain things touching 
mes sures before this body, I answer it by referring 
to arguments and course of himself and others 
upon measures in which I feel a deep interest. 
The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Borzanp] will 
well remember the occasion to which I allude, for 
to the argument of the Senator from 


we it} as 


vself; and being so, 


W irds 


he replied 
Tennessee. 

Mr. BELL. I said nothing against the home- 
stead bill itself, in my remarks to the Senator from 
Arkansas; but I said that the railroad bill, whilst 
we had it up, ought to precede it, or, upon the line 
of that, wherever it might be located, the home- 
stead bill would occupy the lands—that is, within 
the limits of the six miles in the State on each side 
of the road. 

DODGE. Very well. Did not my friend, 
when it was proposed to take up the homestead 
bill, and when there was time to discuss it, vote 
against taking it up? 

“Mr. BELL. I said thatif you would lay down 
the Pacific railroad bill you would never reach it 
again; but I said not one word against the home- 
stead bill. 

Mr. DODGE. Be itso. I neither question the 
Senator’s sincerity nor consistency. f 
to call attention to the fact that 1, in the course 
which I am pursuing with regard to this bill, am 
doing nothing unfair nor unusual. I have not of- 
fered the amendment in a factious spirit. If my 
friend from Tennessee is friendly to the homestead 
bill, as I doubt not from his declaration that he is, 
and as I know he is from his private assertion to 
me on the subject, I have to ask him why he can- 
not vote to amend this bill? There is ample time 
to pass both measures, as they are known to be 
popular in the House of Representatives, both 
having passed that body by large majorities. 
W hy cannot we amend Miss Dix’s bill by adding 
to it the homestead bill, and let the two measures 
for the benefit of the sane and the insane go pari 
passu, upon this, the last night of the session, and 
give the people’s representatives an opportunity 
to do justice to the poor, the landless, and the 
homeless, as well as to those upon whom God in 


his inscrutable providence has laid the hand of 


misfortune. The latter class, from the smallness 
of their number, and the deep sympathy excited in 
the community in which they have their being, are 
now infinitely better cared for than the former. 

Mr. BELL. I said before, that a majority in 
the House, I understand, are in favor of both 
measures; but by their rules, it requires two- 
thirds to take them up. 

Mr. DODGE. I understand all that sort of 
thing. It was reiterated a hundred times and more 
when the river and harbor bill was before us at 
the last session. It was disregarded then, and the 
bill amended at the very last days of the session, 
and yet the bill became a law; and so it will 
with this, if my amendment prevails. This two- 
thirds rule of the House, so often referred to here, 
to defeat or pass measures, has lost its terrors for 
me. For one, | am not willing to legislate under 
duress. The Senator makes a personal appeal to 
me to support this bill and help in its passage 
Sir, these appeals have lost their potency with me. 
The treatment my State has received at the hands 
of the Congress soon to expire, has been such 
that I turn a deaf ear to them. The other branch 
of Congress has refused to lowa the ordin ary 
grants of alternate sections to aid her in the con- 
struction of railroads in which she feels the deepest 
interest, and yet has made like grants and much 


larger than those asked by us to adjacent sister 
States. 





only wish ' 
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W hat is this | 


ill when stripped of the mock 
sentimentality and fallantry, if | may b owed 
so to speak, In which the Senators have « veloped 
it? Itis a naked proposition to issueten million 
of French assivna s, American paper mi V; 
yank notes—ca ed, if you please, land warrants; 


benefit ? 
ut In reality fi 


and for whose Nominally for the in 


sane, r persons with their wits 
about them. Speculators and money 


! 


anger 
Will be its beneficiaries; land monopolists will go 
vith this paper by the bale and 


j i 
abdsorv all ti 
publi 


lan ds aiong the 


: ° 
nes ot our rop vosed re 





roads and elsewhere. Thes 
for from considerations of mere 
to an accomplished and huma 


e thin 2s we are to vote 

personal 
= . 

e lady, and for the 


benefit of the voracious class of whom [ 


Have 


spoken. 
Sir, the annual report of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, at the present session. and 


subsequentinforn 1ation received from the land sa! 
in Illinois, furnish the most triumphant argument 
in support of the policy of granting alternate s: 
tions of the public domain to aid the States in the 
construction of the railroads projected through the 
public lands which has ever 
any subject. These documents show that the re- 
served sections, held at $2 50 the acre, have not 
only been sold for that price, but considerably 
more; thus to the fullest extent realizing the 
prediction of my friend from Illinois, [Mr. Dove- 
Las,| and the other supporters of the Lllinois Cen- 
tral railroad grant, at the time when we struggled 
and fought through that beneficent measure, in op- 
position to the unceasing attacks of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. and others, who 
hung upon it like vampires. Notwithstanding 
this triumphant result, and notwithstanding our 
roads connect 


es 


een furnished upon 


Dawson] 


with, and may be regarded as but 
simple extensions of those from Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston, we were voted down in 
the House of Representatives; first, on one bill 
providing for three roads, but granting three hun- 
dred thousand acres less than were granted to Illi- 
nois; and secondly, upon one road—the Burling- 
ton and Council Bluffs road—unconnected with 
any other, and giving us but a million of 
Illinois having received three millions of acres for 
her road and its branches. 

In the wide range of suffering humanity, there 
are other objects of commiserauon and s 
besides the insane; and in my section, muc h more 
numerous. I refer to the sick and disabled per- 
sons employed in navigating the Mississippi river. 
Necessity as well as humanity calls loudly for the 
establishment of a marine hospital for the Upper 
Mississippi; and at an early day of the pres sent 
session i brought this sub ject to the attention of 
the Senate, obtained a favorable report from our 
Committee on Commerce, and effected the passage 
of a bill appropriating but $15,000 for the erection 
of a receptacle of this character at Burlington, in 
lowa—a point favorably situated between the two 
noted obstructions to the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, and between St. Louis and the 
trading towns of upper Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Minnesota. For this class of men it can be 
affirmed that there is no provision made aboveSt. 
Louis; while the protecting arm and fostering 
care of the General Government has always been 
extended in aid of the sick and disabled seamen, 
both of the Navy and of our commercial marine, 
and more recently upon the Lower Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers The boatmen and raftmen of the 
Upper Mississippi are justly entitled to the bene- 
fits of the several acts of Congress for the relief 


acres— 


sympathy 


great 


of sick and disabled seamen engaged in foreign 
commerce and in the coastwise trade; but so de- 
fectively supplied are the remote western waters 
with hospitals and asylums for the sick, that these 
benefits are almost wholly denied them. 

The unfortunate prevalen: e of late years upon 
our western waters of that most dreadful of all 
human scourges—the Asiatic chol era—has riven 


this subject an interest beyond anything ever felt 


in the early history of western navigation. The 
absence of these hospitals scatters the pestilence, 
und spreads it in the cities, towns, an 1 villages « 

our rivers; W hereas if receptacles were prepared, 
they would tend to concentrate and extinguish it 
by collecting the sufferers and ae @ their in- 
tercourse with sacle ty. A pers: Known to a 
boat’s crew to be suffering from this plague 1s put 


on shore wheresoever the boat can get aa of him, | 


by persuasion or stratagem. The presence of the 
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sutferer generally causes consternation, and he is 
negle ted riten loned, and dies. om cource 
is thus spread upon our rivers among the citizens 
on shore, and its mortality augmented among river 
fart ° men t nseives. , 

This very night the House has refused, by an 


overwhelming majority, to 
them for the er yn of a marine hospital 
lington, in my State, so much needed 
no measure for the benefit of 


‘ 1 1 
, than which 
suffering humanity 





} a Coa . 

could be more loudly called for. And yet I am 
J , , . = ‘ . . 

sked at th ,» the eleventh hour of the session, to 

vote tor a Dill for the issue of ten mi 


ions of paper 
money under the specious guise of aiding the un- 


fortunate. I will notdo it! My State is suffer 


ing under a sense of wrong, 
legislation, which I shall re 


as I have 


partial, and injurious 


ist and oppose as long 


a voice or vote, 


Mr. ADAMS. The proposition contained in 
the bill under consideration I think decidedly ob 


jectionable. 
° 


The ideaof making ac 


rporation out 


of the limits of a State a freeholder within it, is to 
my mind objectionable. What is the proposition 
if the Senator from lowa It is to give a home 

ead to every poor man; now if to that we attach 
the proposition which I propose to make, of grad- 


uating the price of the pul 
them at their intriu 


uc | is, and selling 


’ ; 
vaiue, I ao not know 


at [ shall be induced to vote for the |. [Laugh 
ter. | I can hardly conceive of any proposition 


more objectionable than the one which is made in 


this bill, not, sir, to the purpose of the bill which i: 


to aid the different States in the support of theirin 
sane. That is a benevolent object, but itisa work 
which belongs to each State, and not to the Federal 


i 


Government. This Government never was formed 


for any ue h nNurnos 


ly totl e 


hese ire matters | elong 


ditlerent State 


ing peculiar , most of whic} 


have been provided for, and others will be. 
you w 1} 
tead bill, and then 


eral other projects whic! 


improve the bill by adding to it the home- 
the graduation system, 
1 may be proposed, it will 
ion, and I am not 
but that I shall vote for it. [Laughter.] 
and bill has been sugwested. I be 
in revard 


be a respectable 1 roposit 
} } 


certain 
Re inett’s 
r jeave to say, 
to Be nnett’s land | ill, that ofall the} rop- 
ositions that have been made in the other branch 
of Congress, 


80 odiou ;initse har 


The idea of 


ment to the present time, one 
acter has never been made 

the old States freeholders 
State sovereignty, and of equal rights, that it is as 
tonishing to me that any man cou 
the idea of so far abandoning the principle of doit 
to others as we would have them do unto us as t 


But if 


and sevV- 


from the foundation of the Govern- 


naking 
, and the new ones ten- 
ants-at-will, is so abhorent to every principle of 


d ever conceive 


0 
support. I must acknowledge, thatl a ed 
that such a proposition had ever ae n roade It 
is not however before the Senate, and | esun 

there is not a Senator here who will dare to offer i 
to this bill. The bill which is before u jer 

tionable in its conse juences—nogé in it object. I 
now inform the friends of Bennett’s land bill tha 
it will not pass at this session Iam not disposed 
to consume the time of the Senate I hope the 
amendment of the Senator from lowa will be 
adopted. It will not be much better than the ori- 
ginal proposition, but if the proposition is so 
amended that the good will overbalance the evil, 
the Senate may be induced to vote for it. If the 


proposition of my friend from lowa is adopted, 
and then my gre aduation principle is also adopted, 
which is, in my humble judgment, calculated t 


do more for the Treasury of the United States, 


and the benefit of the citiz ens of the United States 
aie any proposed during the present Congress 
the bill may perhaps pass. 
SUSPENSION OF THE RULES. 
Mr. DOU GLAS offered the fol wing resolu 


tion; which was considered by unanimous consent, 


and agreed t« 


Resolved, (the House of Represer 
That the 17th j of the two Houses be suspended f 
the remainder of the session. 


tatnves conctrril 
mn? rule 


A messare was 


House 


subsequently ree 


announe 


¢ that it had agreed 


r 


eived from the 


to the reso- 


lution 
INDIGENT INSANE. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
6m aking a grant of pudlic ian Is to the several 


States in the Union for the benefit of the 
insane.’”’ 


Mr. BRODHEAD. I agree entirely in 


indigent 


the re- 
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marks just submitted by my friend from Missis- 
sippi in regard to the graduation system. I believe 
it is the only true manner of proceeding in regard 
to the public ! Graduate and reduce their 
price, and you accomplish ail, or nearly all that 
the advocates of the homestead bill, and the bill 
to which this is an amendment, propose to accom- 
plish. Any other system will throw the expendi- 
tures of the land department upon the public 
Treasury. I am one of those who believe the 
land — ought to support itself as the post 
office does. 

My object in rising now, however, is for the 
purpose of proposing an amendment, in which the 
old States, and especially the one which I have the 
honor to represent, have a deep interest. 1 mean 
the giving of one hundred and sixty acres of land 
to all who served in the war of 1812, and their 
legal representatives. I desire to place them upon 
the same footing with those who served in the war 
with Mexico. On the 20th of last December, I 
submitted a bill granting one hundred and sixty 
acres of land to the soldiers of 1812. That was 
more than two months ago. It went to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, and here, sir, by the ac- 
tion of that committee is demonstrated the power 
of the western States upon this floor. ‘The com- 
mittee has not reported it back yet. It is composed 
chiefly of members fromthe West. | know very 
well that that section of the country is fast grow- 
ing up. Every stroke of the woodman’s ax be 
yond the Mississippi seems to enlarge their power 
and augment their dominion. I move to amend 
the amendment by adding to it the following: 

Seo. 1. And be it further enacted, That the provisions 
of the several laws granting bounty lands to the officers and 
soldiers who have been engaged in the military service of 
the United States shall be, and the same are hereby, ex 
tended so as to grant to each of the persons therein described 
a quantity of land which, in addition to that to which he 
may be entitled under any other law of Congress, shall not, 
in the whole, exceed the quantity of a quarter-section, or 
one hundred and sixty acres; and each of the officers, non 
commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, engaged in 
the naval, marine, gun-boat, or flotilla service, or in defense 
of the coast, in any of the wars mentioned in said acts, shall 
be entitled to the benefits of said laws as thus extended. 

Sec. 2. And he it further enacted, That, alter the passage 
of this act, all warrants shall be issued in the names of the 
persons who rendered the service for which they are granted, 
whether living or dead, and shall inure to the benetit of the 
warrantee, if living, and if not, to the heirs specified in the 
several laws extended by this act; and failing those heirs, 
to the heirs at law of the warrantee, according to the laws 
of the place in which he had his domicil at the time of his 
death; and all patents for lands located with any such war 
rants shall, in like manner, issue to the warrantee; and, in 
case of his death before the issuing of said patent, the title 
thereby conveyed shall inure to, and vest in, his heirs as 
aforesaid, or his or their assignees or devisees, as the case 
may be: Provided, however, ‘That no person who has per 
petrated, or attempted to perpetrate, a fraud on the United 
States under either of said laws as aforesaid, shall be entitled 
to the benefit of any of the provisions of this act. 

I observe further, that this is carrying out the 
recommendation of the Commissioner of Public 
Lands. The bill has beén well considered and 
prepared under the direction, and in pursuance of 
the advice of that officer. 

Mr. DOWNS. I should like to know of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania whether, if his amend- 
ment be adopted, he will vote for the amendment 
proposing the homestead bill? 

Mr. ADAMS. ‘Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.”’ 

Mr. DOWNS. I thinkthe Senator might well 
vote for the amendment without having his added 
to it. But I take it for granted that he wishes to 
get upa ree class to the exclusion of others, 

Mr. BRODHEAD called the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. BELL. I hope we will take these things 
one at a time, and vote down the amendment. 
Let us first pass the indigent insane bill; then the 
homestead bill, and then the bill of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WELLER. I think we had better have 
them all in one bill. The first branch proposes to 
take care of those who cannot take care of them- 
selves; the second provides for the landless and 
homeless; and the third takes in the remainder. 
I shall vote for the whole of it. I think it is one 
of the most charitable bills, and therefore I shall 
vote for the whole of it. 

Mr. BELL. You put those in the lead who 
are without sense or wit, and that is reversing 

. . = 
all natural rules of wisdom and propriety. 

The question being taken by yeas ond nays on 
the amendment of Mr. Bropneap to the amend- 


ands. 


‘ ment, resulted—yeas 18, nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Bayard, Brodhead, 
Butler, Cass, De Saussure, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Fitz 
patrick, Foot. Hunter, Norris, Pratt, Rusk, Souk 
wood, and Weller—18. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bell, Bradbury, Chase, Davis, Dawson, 
Downs, Geyer, Hamlin, Houston, Mallory, Mangum, Mil 
ler, Morton, Smith, Spruance, Sumner, and Walker—17. 


, Under- 





So it was agreed to. 


Mr. ADAMS. I moveto amend the amend- 
ment, by adding to it the following: 


That all of the public lands of the United States shall be 
subject to sale and entry at one dollar per acre; and any 
portion which shall have been in market for five years or 
upwards, prior to the time of application to enter the same 
under the provisions of this act, and still remaining unsold, 
shall be subject to sale at the price of seventy-five cents per 
acre; and all the lands of the United States that shall have 
been in inarket for ten years or upwards, as aforesaid, and 
still remaining unsold, shall be subject to sale at fifty cents 
per acre; and all of the lands of the United States that shall 
bave been in market for fifteen years or upwards, as afore- 
said, and still remaining unsold, shall be subject to sale at 
twenty five cents per acre; and all of the lands of the Uni- 
ted States that shall have been in market for twenty years 
and upwards, as aforesaid, and still remaining unsold, shall 
be subject to sale at ten cents per acre; and all lands of the 
United States that shall have been in market for twenty-five 
years or more, shall be subject to sale at five cents per acre: 
Provided, This section shall not be so construed as to ex 
tend to lands reserved to the United States, in acts granting 
land to States for railroad or other internal improvements, 
or to mineral lands beld at over one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre. 

wind be it further enacted, That uponevery reduction 
in price, under the provisions of this act, the occupant and 
settler upon the lands shall have the right of preémption at 
such graduated price, upon the same terms, conditions, re- 
strictions, and limitations upon which the publie lands of the 
United States are now subject to the right of preémption, 
until the next graduation or reduction shall take place; and 
if not so purchased, shall again be subject to right of pre 
emption for twelve months as before, and so on from time 
to ume, as reductions take place: Provided, That nothing 


in this act shall be so construed as to interfere with any right | 


which has or may accrue by virtue of any act granting pre 
emption to actual settlers upon publie lands. 

Ind be it further enacted, That any person applying to 
enter any of the aforesaid lands under the provisions of the 
eighth and ninth sections of this act, shall be required to 
make affidavit before the register or receiver of the proper 
land office, that he orshe enters the same for his or herown 


| use, and forthe purpose of actual settlement and cultiva- 


tion, or for the use of an adjoining farm or plantation, owned 
or occupied by him or herself, and together with said eutry, 
he or she has not acquired from the United States, under 
the provisions of this act, 
twenty acres according to the established surveys; and if 
any person or persons taking such oath or affidavit shall 
swear falsely in the premises, he or she shall be subject to 
all the pains and penalties of perjury: Provided, That any 
person entitled to a preémption shall be authorized to enter 
forty acres of the public land, to include the dwelling-house, 
at ten cents per acre. 


Mr. BELL. 


friend of the homestead bill, or of the soldiers of 


wure than three hundred and | 


I only express the hope that no | 


1812, will vote for that proposition, for it will | 


merely overload the other two measures. 

Mr. CHASE. 
tion of the Senate for a moment, while | make an 
appeal to Senators in relation to these two meas- 
ures. It is well known that we have made effort 
after effort to get up the homestead bill. 
efforts have failed because the appropriation bills 
claimed precedence. No vote yet taken furnishes 
a fair expression of the sense of the Senate upon 
that great measure. It is dear to the hearts of a 
vast number of the people of this country. It is 
dear to my own heart, and I am extremely anxious 
that the Senate shall act upon it at this session. 
Other bills have passed the House, in which many 
Senators feel a particular interest; but these two 
measures, the bill for the benefit of the insane and 
the homestead bill, claim at this moment a sort of 
precedence over all others, and seem, in some de- 
gree, to conflict with each other. 

I wish to make an appeal to the friends of Miss 
Dix’s bill. I ask them to say that after that bill 


I trust I shall have the atten- | 


These | 


has been acted upon, the homstead bill shall be | 


taken up and be voted upon by itself, unembar- 
rassed by any attempt to amend it or to connect 
it with other measures. Ido not wish to waste 
the precious time of the Senate at these last hours, 


when measures of great practical importance are | 
before us, in wretched attempts to defeat them by | 


indirection. I want a vote upon the homestead 
bill—a plain, honest, direct vote; and I am willing 
to take a direct vote upon Miss Dix’s bill. 

I said a few moments since, when urging the 


Senate to take up this bill, that I would move the | 


homestead bill as an amendment to it. I should 
have done so, had not the Senator from lowa anti- 
cipated me. But if, having thoved it, I had discov- 
ered that to insist upon this amendment would 
bring on a profitless discussion, and defeat all 
action, no consideration would induce me to per- 
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sist in pressing it upon the Senate. Sir, who is 
the lady in behalf of whose measure we are 
appealed to to-night? She has no power Or pa- 
tronage. She controls no vast money claims 
with which to approach Congress. We are not 
beset outside by her agents and retainers, ask. 
ing us to pass this bill. Her clients are the poor, 
the friendless, and the wretched. She has found 
them in the habitations of misery, in the cells of 
the insane. For these she has labored; amoneo 
these she would dispense blessings and consola. 
tions; and shall we deny a simple vote upon her 
bill? I hope, I trust we shall not. I appeal to 
the friends of the homestead bill to allow the vote 
to be taken upon this bill. Let it stand or falj 
upon its own merits. Let there be no attempt to 
embarrass it by ameiIments of any sort; but let 
the sense of the Senate be taken directly upon it, 
And I appeal to the friends of this bill, who are 
friends also to other measures which have come to 
us from the House, to say to us who feel a special 
interest in the homestead bill, that they will gen- 
erously reciprocate this just forbearance, and per- 
mit a vote to be taken at once upon that measure, 
unembarrassed and without amendment, as soon 
as this bill shall have been acted upon. 

Mr. WALKER. This Congress is about to 
close. Many who occupy seats upon this floor 
soon leave, and I wish to take a little retrospection 
before their departure. I do not wish to offend 
any Senator in what I shall say. In 1848, I 
moved in this matter of the homestead bill in the 
Senate, and I believe I was the first; and from that 
time to this, just such speeches as have been made 
by the Senator from Ohio, by pretended friends 
of the homestead, just such votes as have been 
now given by the Senator from Michigan, from 
session to session and year to year, have defeated 
this measure; and there has not beenasession, from 
the first session of that Congress, at which I have 
not urged this measure, and urged it upon its own 
merits, and its own independent grounds, and I 
have never yet been able to satisfy such friends 
as the Senator from Michigan and the Senator 
from Ohio, and some other Senators here who 
claim to be its peculiar friends, that the proper 
time had come to vote upon the homestead bill. 

Mr. CHASE. I should like to know on what 
occasion | did not vote for it? 

Mr. WALKER. Now, presently, immedi- 
ately before the Senate. I say when I have made 
every effort in my power to get a vote upon this 
measure, at every session that I have had the 
honor of sitting here, there has always been some- 
thing interposed. At one time the patriotism of 
gentlemen in favor of the old soldiers, as they called 
them, was so enlisted that they could feel them- 
selves constrained to crush the homestead bill, 
and pass what they called a bill for the relief of 
old soldiers—in other words, to turn into circula- 
tion millions of paper currency, with which spec- 


'ulators could monopolize the public lands, and get 


it from the hands of the soldiers for a penny to 
the pound. This kind of patriotism has defeated 
this measure from year to year, and session to 
session, and, sir, here at last, upon the last night 
of the session, when a measure is moved having 
some relation to it in regard to the subject, and 


| in regard to those who are to be the beneficiaries 


of it, we are appealed to to do—what? To give 
way, that a bill for the relief of indigent insane may 
have precedence over it, and may be carried ante- 
rior to it, and weare to take the chance, after that 
is gone, to get up the homestead bill through the 
grace and favor of those who are its avowed ene- 
mies, and who have been ever since it was moved 
in the Senate, and will continue to be so until the 
hands of the clock mark twelve to-morrow, and 
perhaps, if they should live so long, to twelve 
o’clock a quarter of a century from this time. 
They would certainly be the enemies of this bill 
twenty-five years from this time, if the power of 
the people was not sufficient to constrain them 
from it. 

Mr. President, when this measure was intro- 
duced, I remember well the jeers, the taunts, the 
frowns, which I received; but they did not fright- 
en me. They have never frightened me since; 


| and men who have become prominent movers in 


this matter were then some of the most promi- 
nentin throwing at me those jeers and those taunts. 
The people have spoken for years past. Their 
petitions are now upon your table, and in your 


| Secretary’s office, 1 am confident, to the amount 
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of hundreds of thousands, if not to a million; 
ind, sir, up to the day when we commenced this 
system of issuing land warrants, | proclaimed it 
as an undeniable fact that not one solitary petition 
had been introduced into the Senate for that spec- 
uiating scheme. But it has the catch-word of a 
nopular name; the term is, ‘‘ for the relief of old 
soldiers,” and nobody could stand against it. 
What were we asked to do yesterday? To pass 
an amendment to reserve the lands for six miles 
wide on each side of the chartered railroad through- 
out the landed States to prevent, not the old sol- 
diers getting homes, but to prevent these specu- 
lators, who have monopolies of this depreciated 
paper currency, from going upon those lands and 
monopolizing the whole of them; and when a 
proposition was made by myself to have an 
amendment incorporated upon it, that it should 
not interfere with the rights of persons going upon 
the land, who were willing to swear that they 
wished to enter or locate it for their personal set- 


tlement and cultivation, it was only adopted after | 


astruggle. Congress, careful to take care of spec- 


ulators, careful to take care of those who have | 


monopolies in the depreciated currency, scarcely 
could be induced to look with favor when they 
were asked to take care of the old settlers; and 
some of those who are the pretended friends of 
the homestead bill voted against protecting actual 
settlers in that case. 

This, sir, is the course pursued here. But the 
homestead bill has made wonderful progress since 
it was started here. I shall never forget the day 
when the late lamented Secretary of State (Mr. 
Webster) called me to a seat upon that side of the 
Chamber, directly after 1 had introduced the 
measure, and with that sweetness of expression 
which his face always wore when he was dis- 
posed to be jocular with his friends, went on with 
his kind manner, and I know he hit me most 
closely by his remarks upon the doctrine which I 
advanced. But what next did I see? 


saw, he had matured that memorable resolution 
which he introduced into the Senate Chamber. 
And where next did I see him? 
sion of his attending the celebration of the opening 


of the New York and Erie Railroad, making a | 


speech in Buffalo, in which he took the broadest 
grounds that have been taken by any man in favor 
of the principles of the homestead bill. 
Welldone! I congratulated myself, humble as my 


efforts had been, that that great man had come | 
over to the side upon which I was, and had laid | 


the weight of his great talent inthe work. Sir, 
it made a movement in the American world. Pe- 
titions flowed in here by thousands and hundreds 
of thousands. I introduced one from Philadel- 
phia which measured fifty-two feet, and was 
signed by five thousand citizens; but does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bropueap] re- 
gard it? Not he. Not he. No, sir, he does 
not regard it foran instant; but he wishes to throw 
off this depreciated currency into the hands of 
speculators in Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, that they may monopolize the last acre that 
the people of the country wish to render secure to 


homesteads; or if he does not want to do that, the | 


effect of his proposition is to do it. When the 


first measure was introduced for the issuing of | 


such paper, I prophesied what would be the result 
of the whole scheme; and here the other day we 


heard it proclaimed, without any mental or open | 
reservation, that this very paper money had al- | 


ready centered itself in the hands of speculators to 
such a degree that, unless we consented to let the 
lands; be reserved for corporations, for railroad 
companies, they would get all the land. No one 
professes to be a stronger friend of this measure 


than the distinguished Senator from Michican, | 


[Mr. Cass;] and let me call attention to alittle fact: 
One of the most useful members of this Senate— 
one who I think labors as much as any other 
man—the colleague of that Senator, [Mr. F'excu,] 
has gone down in his course, because of his rela- 
tion to this matter. I regret it as much as any 
man can; but, sir, I have no doubt of the fact. 
What is the evidence which I have of it? No 
sooner do we see what we must regret, that his 
constituents have defeated him, but we see follow- 
ing that instructions to the Senators from Michi- 
gan left here to go for the homestead bill; but the 
time has not come to go for the homestead bill. 
Gentlemen will run with the hare and hold with 


When the | 
movement had been set to work, the next thing I || 


Upon the occa- | 


I said, | 
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the hounds, until they are forced by the power of 
the people. I regret that gentlemen will resist the 


people so much, and will stand so firmly by the 


| interests of capitalists. 





| 
! 


| priation bills. 
| these bills, and make, as we had a perfect right to 


CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 

A message from the House of Representatives 
was received, by Mr. Hayes, its Chief Clerk, an- 
nouncing that it disagreed to the report of the 
Committee of Conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the bill making ap- 
propriations for the civil and diplomatic expenses 


of the Government for the year ending the 30th 
of June, 1854; that it asks a second conference 


on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and 
that it had appointed Mr. Hauy, Mr. Evans, and 
Mr. Fircu, a Committee of Conference on its 
part. 

Mr. RUSK. I move that the Senate take up 
the message of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSK. I move that we adhere to the 
report of the Committee of Conference, and re- 
fuse the second conference asked for by the House. 


| | do it with no feeling or passion upon the sub- 


ject. The Senate is a coordinate branch of the 
Legislature, and responsible to the country as 
much as is the House of Representatives for the 
discharge of the duties of legislation. At the last 
session of Congress we were forced in the very 
ast days of a long session, to act upon the appro- 
We were compelled to investigate 


do, amendments to them. When those amend- 
ments went to the House they took them up, and, 
as [ am told, they rejected them en masse, and 
asked a Committee of Conference. And to those 
committees, in consequence of the necessity of the 
case, and the want of time to act upon the amend- 
ments as they came before us, was virtually dele- 
gated the power of legislating upon some of the 
most important subjects connected with the ad- 
ministration of the Government. Those commit- 
tees, therefore, and not the two Houses of Con- 
gress as contemplated, made the laws. 

In the early part of this session, the honorable 
Senator from California [Mr. Gwuy] introduced a 
resolution calling the attention both of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives to this mat- 
ter. His State, being a new one, had suffered by 
the course of legislation at the last Congress, and 
hence, perhaps, his anxiety on the subject. Then, 
sir, under all these circumstances, and this being 
a short session of Congress, we received the most 
important of these, the civil and diplomatic appro- 
priation bill, only upon the 2Ist ebruary, 
which gave us just ten days for our sWafe in that 
responsible measure, to say nothing of the other 
appropriation bills which were behind it. As soon 
as we received it, we referred it to the proper 
committee, which in two days reported it. 
investigated it as well as we could in the limited 
time which was allowed us, and we made, lL be- 
lieve, over one hundred amendments, acting on the 
best information we had. ‘The House of Repre- 
sentatives, as I understand, rejected seventy or 
eighty of those amendments, and then asked a com- 
mittee of conference on those amendments about 
which the two Houses could not agree. That 
was granted by the Senate, and, as I understand 
from some member of that committee, appropria- 
tions which were important to the great interests 
of the country, and which were necessary for car- 
rying on the Government, were yielded in a spirit 
of compromise, rather than to risk the bill. When 


| the report came into the Senate, we, in a disposi- 


tion which I think is commendable on all occa- 
sions, without showing any stubbornness, agreed 
to the report. But the House of Representatives 
have chosea to reject it, and have asked us now, 
at this late hour—nearly twelve o’clock at night— 
to put it into the hands of a second committee of 
conference, when we shall not be able, for the want 
of time, to investigate their report. The effect 
will be to allow that committee to make laws, for 
which both we and the House of Representatives 
are responsible. Under such circumstances, with- 
out any feeling on this subject, if the House of 
Representatives choose to risk this bill, we have 
not only discharged our duty, but we have shown 
magnanimity and forbearance in this matter. Sir, 
Iam nota stubborn man. I am ‘as mild a man- 
nered man as ever scuttled ship or cut a throat.”’ 
[Laughter.] 
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But I believe there are times when forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue, and such a time has now 
arrived for the Senate. The time has arrived for 
the Senate to show that it is a part and parcel of 
the legislative authority of this country, and there- 
fore, without passion or any ill feeling, I move 
that we adhere to the report of the Committee of 
Conference. 

Mr. BAYARD. I wish to ask the Senator 
from Texas whether the effect of his motion, if 
adopted by the Senate, will not be to defeat the 
bill altogether? 

Mr. RUSK. No, sir; it will, in my judgment, 
yass the bill in less than an hour. 

Mr. BAYARD. Can the House recede, after 
having laid a motion to reconsider the vote reject- 
ing the report on the table? 

Mr. RUSK. I understand so. 

Mr. HUNTER. If the Senator will permit me, 
I think I can show him that he is mistaken. We 
cannot adhere to a report of a committee of con- 
ference. The reportof a committee of conference 
is an entirety; it is a compromise which contem- 
plates yieldings on both sides, and we cannot ad- 
here to the report. It requires action on the part 
of the House as well as on our part, but we can ad- 
here to the amendments to which the House have 
disagreed. 

Mr. RUSK. That is what I propose to do. I 
may have made a blunder in words, but that is 
what I meant. 

Mr. HUNTER. But if the gentleman will 
pardon me, his motion goes a little further. The 
effect will be that if we adhere, and the House ad- 
here to their disagreement, the bill will be lost. 

Several Senarors. That does not foilow. 

Mr. HUNTER. That is the parliamentary 
law. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Allow me to say to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia that | think he is mistaken. 
This bill came to us from the House. We adopted 
it with sundry amendments. It was returned to 
the House, and the House has non-concurred in 
most of these amendments, and proposed a com- 
mittee of conference. It was then returned to the 
Senate, and the Senate insisted on these amend- 
ments, and agreed to the proposed conference. 
Now, if there had been no conference moved, and 
the Senate had merely insisted, and the bill had 
gone back to the House, it would have been com- 
petent for the House to insist without either 
branch asking for a conference, and from insist- 

ing, either branch could have followed it up by a 
vote to adhere; and one branch adhering, the 
other branch must recede or the bill be lost. But 
when the bill came here, the Senate insisted and 
agreed to aconference. We have the report of 
the conference before us. Whatisit? Itis briefly 
that they recommend the Senate to recede from 
amendments number four and five, and that the 
House concur in amendments one, two, and three, 
&c. The Senate have agreed to that report of the 
conference. What isthat? Itis precisely equiv- 
alent to a vote adopting the amendments which 
they have agreed upon. That report has gone to 
the House, which has refused to concur with us 
in accepting it. It now comes back to us from the 
House, which asks us for another conference. I 
insist that the proper motion is to adhere; and to 
adhere to what? To adhere to the report of our 
own committee of conference, which was that we 
should adopt certain amendments and reject cer- 
tain other amendments. That is what I under- 
stand to be the parliamentary law; and I will vote 
until doomsday before | will recede one inch from 
the report which our committee has made. I 
would be very glad to recede from the vote agre 
ing to that report, if LT could have the assurance 
that we could have another committee which would 
demand something that 
| wards the Senate, and would insist on more con- 
cessions on the part of the House. W hile I con- 
cede that the last committee of conference has 
done everything that it could do under the circum 
stances, yet if we could have another committee 
that would insist yn more than the previous 
commiuttes ! j l pon, l would vote to rece ae, 
and go fora er committee of conference. But 
supposing that possible, I will 

Il can wag my tongue to adhere to the re- 
the former committe e of conference. 

We should not go into this 
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If the Senator from Maine had looked further, 
he would have seen that I was riyht. Wecannot 
adhere to the report of a committee of confer- 
ence. Itdoes not consist in merely reporting that 
the Senate agree to this and the House to that 
amendment; but there are also amendments to 
amendments proposed. And what would be the 
That 
the Senate adheres to an amendment which the 
House committee proposed, and which is not an 
amendment until itis adopted by the House, and 
which amendment the House has not adopted. 
How can we do that? Wecando this, however: 
We can adhere to those amendmentsto which the 
Hiouse has disagreed, and we can adhere to our 
disagreement to their amendments to our amend- 
We can do that; and the effect will then 
be, that unless the House recede, the bill will be 
lost. I merely wish the Senate to see the precise 
etfect of what it is doing. Not that I mean to 
proposeany othercommittee of conference. I think 
we have done enough. I think I see indications 
around me that it is the opinion of the Senate 
that its conferees have already yielded until the 
patience of our friends has grown threadbare. 
Nor do I think that the Senate should, under the 
present circumstances, concede to the request to 
appoint another committee of conference; how- 
ever, | will think of that. 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair will request 
the Senator making the motion, to reduce it to 
writing, in order that the question of order may 
be clearly and distinctly presented. , 

Mr. MANGUM. [f the Senate are prepared 
to take the position which seems to be indicated 
in different parts of the Chamber, it strikes me 
that the proper mode of procedure is, that the Sen- 
ate decline appointing another committee of con- 
ference. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam not prepared to take 
the ground that we will not confer with the House 
again upon this question. I think thatif the Sen- 
ate now adhere, we shall be making up an issue 
between the two Houses, with some degree of 
feeling, which will result, almost inevitably, in the 
defeat of the bill. ‘The House have proposed to 
confer with us, and | think we had better meet 
them in a spirit of good feeling, and see if we can 
come to an agreement, and not take an alternate 
that will put the two Houses on their pride in this 
matter. I think there is danger of acting from the 
feeling that we have already yielded too much on 
other bills. That may be so; but it is no reason 
why we should take a rash step on this bill. 
There may be some amendments from which we 
could recede without much feeling, and which 
would render the remainder of them acceptable to 
the House. I would rather have another Com- 
mittee of Conference to ascertain whether the dis- 
agreement is upon one or two, or upon a large 
number of the amendments. We may find that 
the disagreement is upon an amendment from 
which the Senate would recede without a moment’s 
hesitation; and I am inclined to think, from the in- 
formation I have, that if the point of disagreement 
could be brought before the Senate, they would 
recede at once by an overwhelming majority. 
And if the Senate would recede with an over- 
whelming majority, it is evident that the House 
are right in refusing on their part in the first place. 
‘Therefore, | would rather make another effort to 
agree before taking any final step which would 
result in the defeat of the bill. 

Mr. RUSK. As I have been requested by the 
Chair to reduce my motion to writing, | have done 
so; and I offer it in these words: 

Resolved, That the Senate decline the request of the 
House of Representatives to appoint another Committee of 
Conference upon the bill of the House, No. 337, making 
appropriations for the civil and diplomatic expenses of 
Government for the year ending June 30, 1854. 

Mr. ADAMS. I beg leave to call the attention 
of the Senate, before the vote is taken, to what 
seems to me, at least, to be a misapprehension in 
relation to this question. A feeling seems to have 
grown up between the two Houses, because the 
House has not agreed to the report of the Com- 
mittee of Conference. I bee leave to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the form of our Govern- 
ment, and to the object of the creation of two 
Houses; and if the Senate wil! look at that they 
will see that there was no disrespect intended to 
this body; and that it would be very proper to 
conform to the suggestion of my friend from Illi- 
nois. 


meaning of a vote to adhere to the report? 


ments 


It was intended by the framers of our Govern- 
ment that before any measure should become a 
law, it should receive the sanction of a majority 
of both Houses. And if a majority of this body 
is In favor of a proposition, and a majority of the 
other House is opposed to it, | take it for granted 
that it is an honest difference of opinion, and that 


according to our frame of Government, the meas- | 


ure about which there is this difference of opinion 
should not become a law. The House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a bill making appropriations for 
the civil and diplomatic expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the next fiscal year, and sent it to this 
body for consideration. We made a great many 
amendments to it. The House have considered 
those amendments and concurred in many of 
them, and in others they differ in opinion from us. 
‘The matter was referred by both Houses to a 
committee of conference. The members of that 
committee on the part of each House met and con- 
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ferred, and reported to their respective Houses the | 


result of their deliberations. The Senate con- 
curred in the report. Buta majority of the House 
could not in their conscience approve of it. Now, 
| ask, is there a man in this body who desires to 
force a majority of the other House, when they 
differ in opinion, to pass into a law that which 
from the very frame of our Government it was in- 
tended should not become a law, merely because 
itis upon an appropriation bill? It is an honest 
difference of opinion, and one to which we should 
yield unhesitatingly; or, at all events, when they 


have asked a further conference, we should extend 


that courtesy to them. 

Mr. WELLER. 
they are. 

Mr. ADAMS. 
the frame of our Government, when a majority 
of one body disagrees to a measure proposed by 
the other House, that measure ought not to be- 
come a law. Senators are now proposing to force 
on the other House measures to which they can- 
not conscientiously agree. We propose to say 
that they must submit unconditionally, when it 
is known that a majority of them honestly and 
conscientiously differ from us in opinion. It is pro- 
posed that we shall say to them, You shall lose the 
civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, or you shall 
yield, contrary to your judgment, the propositions 
which you think are right. Thatis the effect of it. 
It is wrong to get up any unkind feeling between 
thetwo Houses. It is wrong to get up this rivalry 
between them, and say that the opinion of one 
House shall prevail over that of the other. What 
will be the effect of this? Let us reflect for a mo- 
ment, and see what would be the effect of the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Texas. If the House 
should insist, and if they are, as I have supposed 
and as I think the Senate are bound to suppose, 
conscientious in their difference of opinion, they 
will insist; and the result will be that the civil and 
diplomatic appropriation bill must be lost; the 
wheels of Government must stop, or the Executive 
must call an extra session. And we all know, 
from past experience, that the calling of an extra 
session seals the death-warrant of the party in 
power—the President, who is not to blame in this 
matter. That will bethe result. If the Senate are 
prepared to bring upon themselves such conse- 
quences as must be inevitable, as every one must 
see, itis for them to do so. 

I am not disposed for one to attribute any im- 
proper motives to the House in differing in opinion 
from us. They pass bills to which I never can 
assent. And may we not likewise pass bills to 
which they cannot assent? I am willing to use 
every effort within legislative authyrity and pre- 
cedent to bring about a good understanding be- 
tween the two Houses. And all parliamentary 
means should, in my judgment, be resorted to be- 
fore we hazard or endanger the passage of a bill 
of this sort. I hope, therefore, that the suggestion 
of my friend from Illinois may be acceded to, and 
that we shall extend to the House of Representa- 
tives the courtesy, as they have asked a further 
conference, of appointing a committee to meet and 
confer with them. I am not afraid of the selection 
of men who will maintain the rights of the Senate. 
Gentleman talk about the rights of the Senate. 
Sir, the Senate has no right to force a majority of 
the other House. The Senate has a right to pro- 
pose to the House any amendment, and the House 
agrees to it if it concurs in opinion witk the Sen- 
ate, but the Senate has no right to force them. 


We are as conscientious as 


I know that; but according to | 


_ March 38, 


The right to force does not belong to us any more 
than it does to them. 

Mr. DOWNS. The honorable Senator from 
Mississippi says that we have no right to force 
the House into measures. I would ask him if he 

| intends to yield, and if the House are to force us? 

Mr. ADAMS. I beg leave to say that neither 
party has a right to force the other. If a majority 
of one House proposes a measure and the other 
House disagrees to it, the Constitution intending 
that a majority of each House should give the 
sanction of their judgment to a measure before it 
becomes a law, it is the duty of the House making 
the proposition, when the other disagrees to recede 
from it. That is the spirit of the Constitution, 

Mr. DOWNS. Then, aceording to that, I sup- 
pose it is the duty of the Senate to recede from 
everything that the Houee objects to. I under- 
stand the matter differently. I understand that 
the Senate is a coérdinate branch of the legislative 
power; and it is no more incumbent on them than 
it is on the House to recede from any measure. } 
would call to the recollection of the Senate, and 
the gentleman from Mississippi, the very extraor- 
dinary position in which we are placed. We 
have found here, by the experience of years past, 
that the appropriation bills cannot be got through 
without committees of conference. We have 
never, I believe, since I have been here, got 
through any of those bills without a conference, 
this being a necessity growing out of the disagree- 
ments between the two Houses; and I believe there 
is no instance since I have been here where either 
House has refused to agree to the report of a com- 
mittee of conference on one of the important ap- 
propriation bills at the last moments of a session. 
It is very rare indeed that such a thing occurs any- 
where. In the experience which I have had in 
legislative bodies, either here or elsewhere, | know 
that the instances are very rare in which either 
House refused to agree to the report of a commit- 
tee of conference, particularly at the last moments 
of a session, when there was no other way of 
passing the bills. I believe it has never been done 


| during the six years that I have been in the Sen- 


ate. 

What is the case now, at this late period of the 
session? This bill has been thrust upon us at 
such a period, as was so well urged by the hon- 
orable Senator from Texas, that we could not 
consider it. We are at this late hour of the night 
to commit the matter again to another committee 
of conference. This is the second report of a 


| committee of conference to which there has been 


a disagreement to-day. I wish to produce no ex- 
citement between the two Houses. I wish to 
show no disrespect to the House of Representa- 
tives, but I do think that the Senate has as much 
right to vindicate and adhere to their opinions as 
the House; and after they have resorted to the or- 
dinary means of conference, and that conference 
have given up much of the action of the Senate, 
of which they were as sincere in their approval as 
the House, now in the last moments of the ses- 
sion, within half an hour of twelve o’clock on the 
night of the 3d of March, the House have refused 
to concur in the report of a committee appointed 
in part by themselves. I do not think that under 
the circumstances it is incumbent on us to yield. 
If we did yield, it might be inferred that we were 
to yield on every occasion and in every case. I 
hope that the proposition of the Senator from 
Texas will be adopted. We have done all that 
has usually been done heretofore to save these 
bills. If this one should be lost now, it is not the 
fault of the Senate; and I, for one, say if it must 
be lost, be it so. I acknowledge myself ready 
and willing to take the responsibility for my own 
conduct, as far as the action of the Senate is con- 
cerned. 
Mr. BAYARD. It seems to me that the argu- 
ment of the honorable Senator from Mississippi 
roceeds on a wrong assumption. He says that 
unless both Houses agree upon a measure, it is 
the intent of the Constitution that it ought not to 
pass into law. Let us reverse the action of things 
here, in order to test the principle, and see if this 
is not coercion, and illegitimate coercion, on the 
part of the House. This is not the first bill in 
regard to which we have been treated in this way. 
Suppose the Senate had taken the initiative in re- 
gard to the appropriation bills, which, under the 
Constitution, they have a right to do; and, with- 


‘ out waiting for the House, had passed their own 
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pills, and sent them to the House; and the House 
had sent back those bills with amendments, and 
we had chosen to reject those amendments and 
asked for a conference, and after the Committee of 
Conference had agreed, we had refused to concur 
in their report. Would there be any obligation 
on the part of the House to stand to the bill as 
we originally passed it? And yet that is the po- 
sition In which the House now seek to place us, 
ecause they happen to have taken the initiative 
the passage of those bills, which belongs no 
aaa to them than to us, though it has been the 
usage that the House should originate them. I, 
for one, am prepared to stand on what I consider 
the responsibilities of the body; and if the House 
choose to take the course which they have taken, 
they may be influenced as the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi Says, but I should say it was factious 
and in that view I am determined, for one, to 
nersist in our amendments. 

Mr. BADGER. Mr. President, I desire to re- 

turn my thanks to my honorable friend from Texas 
for the motion whic h he has submitted, and to say 

that | concur in every word said by the honorable 
Se nator from Louisiana. Sir, we are brought to 
a very extraordinary state of things, and yet in my 
u ere: a state of things which it was not very 
ficultto foresee. The condition of things between 
= two Houses of Congress during the present 
and the last session has been of a very extraordi- 
nary character. The Senate has sent to the House 
of Representatives, I think I may say hundreds of 
ills which have been lying piled up upon the table 
of that House unacted upon and untouched. We 
have had sent to us all the usual appropriation 
bills, and as usual at such a late period of the ses- 
sion that it was scarcely possible that we could 
exercise, in a just and legitimate manner, our un- 
questionable, and until lately unquestioned rights 
to participate in the legislation of the United States. 
Now, sir, we find ourselves at the close of this 
session, in the condition of being ignominiously 
required to recede from that position which the 
Constitution assigns to us, and which, as the rep- 
resentatives of the States of this Union, we can- 
not, without gross criminality or inexcusable pu- 
sillanimity, abandon. Let us stand for once upon 
the maintenance of those rights, which important 
as they may be to us, are infinitely more import- 
ant to the Constitution of the country, and to the 
State sovereignties which we represent on this 
floor. Sir, 1am not surprised to find the condi- 
tion in which we are placed. 

The ordinary course which has been pursued 
when differences of opinion arise between the two 
Houses has been to submit to the consideration 
of managers of a conference, appointed by both 
Houses, an adjustment of those pending differ- 
ences; and it has been usual for the two House to 
yield to the composition of those difficulties made 
by their respective representatives. The Senate, 
so far as my experience extends, and so far as i 
have information, has never refused, whatever 

might be the individual judgment of the members 
of the body upon the propriety of the course of 
their representatives, in a spirit of peace and court- 
esy to yield to the adjustment that was proposed by 
a committee of conference. It will be recollected 
that two or three years ago we had in succession 
upon the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill 
three committees of conference; and while the re- 
port of the third committee of conference, stating 
their utter inability to agree upon the last remain- 
ing subject of contest between the two Houses, 
was pending before this body, the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted to adhere to the refusal which 
they had announced to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate. I was one of the members of the body who 
on that occasion yielded to what I then thought, 
but I am satisfied I falsely thought, to be a duty 
which I owed to the country, and voted to recede 
from the amendment which we proposed in order 
to save the pending appropriation bill. Being 
then compelled, by the action of the House of 
Representatives, ignominiously to retreat from 
the position which we had assumed, and which 
through our representatives we had maintained 
through three committees of conference, we have 
what is the just, the natural, and the irresistible 
consequence—we have presented to us the convic- 
tion of the House that they have but to dictate 
and we will yield. 

But, sir, as if the force of that example were 


hot sufficient, what have we had here to-day? We 
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had a Committee of Conference on one bill; that 
committee was unable to agree, and reported to 
us that inability to agree. And what 
spectacle presented this very day? Why, sir, the 
Senate of the United States iatentin. upon the 
announcement that the Committees of Conference 
could not agree, by a large and decided vote re- 
ceded from the posiuon they occ upied upon every 
— of difference between the two Houses. 

hat was to be expected after that example but 
that we should be treated as men without a right 
to an opinion, without any } ust consideration in 
the legislation of the country, bound to yield to 
the dictation of nothing but a coérdinate branch of 
the legislative power of this country. 


was the 


Therefore 


| we are, as the natural consequence, as the justand 


logical deduction from our previous conduct, now 
told, ** You have shrunk from the contest; you 
have failed to maintain your rights; you have 
shown that you will surrender any thing and ever y- 
thing when you are brought to the pot of being 
required to yield or contend, and therefore we in- 
tend to press you; now you have an opportunity, 
now you shall be tested, now you shall be required 
again to yield all effective interest and influence in 
the legislation of this country.”’ 

Mr. President, there is no disguise which can 
possibly be thrown about the position which we 
occupy. The mere question now left for us to de- 
cide 1s, whether the Senate is anything but a mere 
register of the edicts of the House of Representa- 
tives; whether we shall hereafter dare to intimate 
our opinions that the work which that House 
sends to us is imperfect; whether we shall presume 
to add to the appropriation bills anything which 
we think proper to suggest as right to be added 
to them, or to strike anything from them which 
we think improper to be retained. 

Sir, here sits before me my honorable friend from 
Virginia, [Mr. Mason.] He is preéminently a 
State-Rights man. He holds the position that this 
Government was made by the States of this Union, 
and that we are here the representatives of those 
very sovereignties that madeit. [donot go quite 
as far as my honorable friend on that subject; but 
I will say this to him, that whatever differences of 
opinion we may entertain as to the origin of this 
Government, under which we hold our seats here, 
he shall never be ahead of me in maintaining the 
rights, the authority, the dignity, and the just 


privileges of this body, representing the States of 


the Union. 
I am willing to do much, yea, sir, I am willing 


to do everything, in a spirit of concess hich 
does not involve an abandonment of au- 
thority of this house; but when we led 
upon to abandon that, if every other er of 


this body shall falter in his course, | take my 
stand, and | believe J] am discharging a sacred, 
high, and inexorable duty to the States and to 


the people of the Union, and I say that it is of 


infinitely more importance to them that the just, 
coordinate power of this branch of the Legisla- 
ture shall be maintained than that any or every 
bill shall fail or succeed. 

I am very sorry to be compelled to speak in 
— terms at this late period, in relation to such 

subject; but, sir, you may rely upon it, that as 
in all past history it has been found that they who 
will not vindicate their own rights and their own 
privileges, will trust in vain to have them respect- 
ed by others; so here and now and in relation to 
this Chamber, if we do not at any and all hezards, 
vindicate the just authority and rights of this 
body, we must expect forever after to surrender 
them une onditionally to the dictation of those who 
have no higher right or authority to dictate to 
this body than we have to dictate tothem. | hope 
that the proposition of my honorable friend from 
Texas will be firmly and inflexibly maintained, 
and I, for one, am willing to go before the country 
and be judged by the sentiments of our own con- 
stituents, if any consequences result disastrously 
to the country, to say where is the responsibility 
for this course. I say further, that if the Senate, 
on this occasion, shall think proper to yield to 
this species of duress and dictation, and give up 
their amendments, I will, while I have the honor 
of a seat in this body, vote against any and every 
amendment to an appropriation bill which 
to the Senate from the House of Representatives, 
because the body which makes an amendment and 
then ignominiously retires under the circumstances 


comes 


now existing from maintaining that which they | 
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have made, ought, in my judgment, out of a decent 
respect for the se¢ ondary position which their pu- 
sillanimity has assigned to them, to avoid propos- 
ing any amendment to the propositions which that 
House may be graciously 
our consideration. ; 
Mr. MASON. Mr. President, I regret very 
deeply the positien which has been taken by the 
honorable Senator from North Carolina. I had 
looked upon him as one of the conservative moni- 
tors of the Senate. | had sup rosed 
the last man of us all who could 
anything tending to disorganization. 
The two He 
disagreed, and the honorable Sen 


disposed to submit to 


that he was 
be misled inte 
Why, sir, 

ises have 
om Nerth 
of refusing to ask a 
Sir, | would refer that Sena 
is so well versed 
have 


what is the proposition ? 
ator tre 
Carolina encourages the spirit 
further conference. 
tor to what he in, that admoni 

tion which we received from on High, if 
your brother sin against you seven times, forgive 
him. The House of Representatives is a Cco- 
ordinate branch of the legislative 
the Government. It is as much entitled to its 
opinion as we are to ours; and if it should ex- 
hibit a pertinacity which we are disposed to con- 
demn, invite them to a conference; 
a second, a third, 
forbearing. 


department of 


invite them to 
and a fourth conference. Be 
1 would deprecate above all things a 
Spirit of resistance to the codrdinate branch of the 
Legislature. And upon what, at last? Upon any 
rreat measure of Government? No, sir: but upon 
a mere matter of appropriation that may be dis- 
pensed without the 
public weal. 

Sir, the mischief to be remedied lies far deeper 
The fault is with us. The Senate has just as 
much right to origimate the appropriation bills 
as the House; but it has grown into usage that 
they should originate there and be sent to us, It 
has equally grown into usage, as the Senator from 
North Carolina well knows, that they are sent to 
us in the very last days of the session. We have 
tolerated and submitted to that; and now, when 
some practical inconvenience arises, because some 
favorite measure—not a principle, but a mere mat- 
ter of appropriation for something that can be done 
as well next year, or the year after—is resisted by 
the House, the honorable Senator from North Car- 
olina invites us to make an issue with the House 
that may result in the loss of this appropriation 
bill. Sur, | should have heard these remarks with 
very different feelings, if they had come from a 
different quarter. 1 had looked to that 
as | have said, as one of the conservative influen- 
ces of this body. Why, sir, last vear when the 
same question was presented, that Senatot 
very different view; 
cur with him. 
vite to a conference—a second, a third, or a fourth 
conference, if necessary ;and show the House that 
we have no spirit of resistance on our part.”’ I 
do not know whatare the amendments upon which 
the difference now exists between the t 
but | know this, that there is no amendment made 
by the Senate, or by the House, with which the 
country cannot dispense for one year. But what 
does the Senator intend? That we shall lose the 
whole bill and disorganize the Government, in an 
attempt to carry an immaterial issue. I trust it 
will be the sense of the Senate to be forbearing, 
and to invite the House to another conference. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, | think 
my friend from North Carolina has departed from 
his usual mildness, to apply, upon this oce 
some epithets which ought not to have 
and I think thac, upon mature reflection, he w 
disposed to ake them back; and that he will not 
regard it as pusillanimity on our part, or as dicta- 
torial arrogance on House of Rep- 
resentatives, to have either the Senate or the House 
in the condition which they and | 
think that these terms have 

‘There can be no difficulty whatever in reference 
to the present position of things, if we will take a 
proper view of them. An appropriation bill is 
made up, In the first place, of matter to execute the 
existing laws of the land; in the second place, of 
new matter about which no previous law has been 
made; and of new provisions, and into which new 


slightest inconvenience to the 


Ser ator, 


i 0k a 
and [ was happy then to con- 
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| understood him then to say 


wo Houses; 


AaASION. 


! 
peen use 


the part of the 


now occupy: 


peen misapplied. 


projects are introduced. Now, whether it be an 
old matter, or the execution of some existing law, 
or something new is introduced which has not 


existed before, the two Houses are 
dependent of each other, and they havea 
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act independently, and to express the opinions. 
But an appropriauon bill presents this peculiar 
feature: ‘here are hundreds of distinct subjects 
embodied in the same bill. It is not like ordinary 
levislation when you introduce a distinct proposi- 
tion or subject, and call upon each House to act 
either for or against that distinct proposition; but 
an appropriation bill, consisting of hundreds of sub- 
jects, each being independent of the other, the two 
‘Houses are called to act upon each one of those 
distinct subjects. Now, in this view of the sub- 
ject, What system will maintain the independence 
of both branches of the Legislature, and still ena- 
ble us to go on with the public business of the 
country? Why, it is as plain as that two and 
wo make four; and it is, thatif the House shall 
agree to appropriate any sum of money, and the 
Senate disagree to it, the House is to abandon that 
appropriation. The House has no right to force 
upon the Senate an appropriation which the Sen- 
ate are unwilling to make. If the House were to 
present themselves in the attitude of arrogant dic- 
tation to the Senate, and to say to us, ‘* Pass this 
measure, and if you do not pass it by surrender- 
ing your judgment, we will defeat the whole bill,’’ 
I would say at once, ** Let the bill be defeated. I 
will never surrender my independent judgment to 
your dictation. I will take no prescription from 
you which will force the Senate into a position of 
sanctioning an appropriation which does not meet 
my judgment.’? Whenever a case of that sort 
shall arise, you would put the House clearly in 
the wrong. ‘That is our right; that results from 
the organization of the Government, and from the 
Constitution. What we ask for ourselves we 
ought to extend to the House. Then have we 
a right to say to the House, ‘* There is a particu- 
lar appropriation which you shall take, and if you 
do not take it, you shall not have the common 
appropriations necessary to carry on the Govern- 
ment, according to the old measures which we 
have been carrying out for years?’’? Just as soon 
as you show yourselves in that attitude, you are 
the arrogant party; and if the House were to act 
as | would act if a message of that sort were sent, 
they would say we will defeat the bill; and under 
such circumstances, | should expect the bill to be 
defeated by the House. 

Now, under the circumstances, what is the plain 
duty of us all? It is to regard each one of these 
appropriations as separate and distinct matters for 
the special and particular objects intended to be 
carried out by them; and if either House refuses 
an appropriation pressed by the other, we ought 
not to make measures inevitably necessary to 
carry on the Government the weapons in the 
hand of either House to force the other party into 
compliance with an unwelcome measure. What 
is the argument which we have heard? It is just 
saying, we disagree with you upon a particular 
point, or a half dozen, or a dozen points, and be- 
tore we will surrender our judgment we will refuse 
to let you have the ordinary appropriations, or 
those appropriations which are necessary without 
ingrafting the new projects which you have pro- 
posed. ‘There is no such authority on the part of 
the Senate towards the House, and there is no 
such right on the part of the House towards the 
Senate. We must act independently of each 
other; and the way to reconcile the matter is, that 
if we dislike any particular item of the House and 
cannot agree to it, the point upon which we can- 
not agree must be thrown out of the bill; and if 
they do not agree with us they must throw it out. 
I have already said that if the House were to send 
an amendment here, and call upon me to assent to 
it, contrary to my judgment, and said, unless you 
do assent—which is the argument now—the bill 
will be defeated, I would defeat it instantly. If | 
would act upon that principle in regard to the 
House, I would act upon the same principle in this 
case. | think we have no right to say to the House, 
** The whole shall be lost unless you agree with 
us.’’ Sir, these things are reciprocal. The two 
coérdinate branches of the legislative department 
have been provided most beneficially for the coun- 
try to operate as mutual checks upon each other; 
and the manner in which they check each other is, 
that whenever they cannot agree about a particular 
measure, that measure must be lost. It is wrong 
to bring in matters about which we cannot agree, 
and say that those disagreements shall be reasons 
for defeating the provisions about which we do 
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to surrender their honest and independent opin- 
ions, and I cannot agree to any such course. 

W hen the matter was first started, I felt very 
much inclined to vote for the motion of the Sena- 
tor from ‘Texas. I felt almost determined to do it, 


until | heard the gentleman from Mississippi, and | 


began to think about the matter, and to analyze it 
in all its bearings. When I began to analyze it, I 


| became thoroughly satisfied that the only way in 
| which you can manage this appropriation bill, 


| quest? 


which is an aggregate of a thousand things, is to 
separate each item, and let it stand upon its own 
merits, and take the nine hundred and ninety-nine 


out of the thousand about which we do agree, and | 


give up the thousandth about which we cannot 
agree. We must take out of the bill everything 
about which we cannot agree, and leave those mat- 
ters to stand about which we do agree. That saves 
the independence of both branches, and is the 
proper course to be pursued. 

‘The House of Representatives have, as I under- 
stand, asked a second Committee of Conference. 


Will it be respectful for us to say to them that we | 


will not grant it—that we will not meet your re- 
It appears to me that it would hardly be 
respectful to decline meeting a request which is 


| sent here without any offense that I can see. 


| themselves? 


| whi 
|is the 


Mr. DAVIS. I think we are rather likely to 
be drawn into error by assumption merely. It is 
assumed that an indignity has been offered to the 
Senate; that there has been an invasion of our 
rights on the part of the House. I think that be- 
fore we make up a controversy with the House, 
it is worth while to inquire whether the fact is 
really with us? The two Houses disagreed upon 
certain portions of the civil and diplomatic bill. A 
Committee of Conference was asked, and conceded 
by both Houses. A report was agreed upon by 
that committee, which was adopted by the Senate, 
but rejected by the House. The first question, 
then, 1s, Had the House the right to act upon 
such a report as that, or were the doings of the 
Committee of Conference final and conclusive in 
There is no proposition plainer to 
my mind than that the acts and doings of such a 
committee are still open to be passed upon by the 
respective Houses. ‘They may agree to them or 
reject them as they please. That | think is strictly 
within the parliamentary rule. Then what have 
the House done? They have taken this subject 
into their consideration, and having considered it, 
they disagree with the Committee of Conference; 
and they send their decision upon that question to 
the S and ask for another committee. I be- 
lieve the language. The only disrespect 
see upon looking at this proceeding, 
ication which arises out of the fact of 
asking for another committee. If they simply ask 







| for another committee, | can see no impropriety 


| in ‘it. 


‘The proceeding seems to be according to 


| parliamentary usage and in conformity with the 
rules of bodies of this description, and is sanc- 


tioned by parliamentary law; but if the asking 


| for another committee is any reflection upon the 


committee appointed already, and it is to be es- 


'teemed such, there lies the indignity, and the 


whole of it. Ido not suppose that if any such 
language is employed, it was intended to convey 
an exceptionable sentiment or opinion. I do not 


| think it was intended to have any such reflection | 


on the committee heretofore appointed, and if it 
was, I should be one of the last men to agree to 
it. 

Well, sir, what is now proposed to be done? 
The honorable Senator from ‘Texas proposes to 
refuse the request of the House. ‘That would not 
be my way of proceeding. 1 go into no inquiry 
as to motiveshere. It is not forme to judge what 
feelings, what sentiments, or what motives may 
have influenced the House one way or the other. 
The question is, is the proceeding on its face a 

roper one?—is it parliamentary? If I find it to 
ye sO, that is enough for me; that shows me that 
there has been no invasion of right, no indignity 
offered. Then, if it is appropriate and parliament- 
ary on the part of the House to disagree to the 
doings of such a committee, and to send a message 
conveying their proceedings to us, it is all well 
enough. And what ought we to do on such an 
issue as that? Why, sir, we ought to yield to 
the request, but send the same men as we sent 
before into conference with the House; send the 
same committee to meet them; let them confer to- 


agree. This is a mode of forcing the other House || gether and ascertain—for that is the object of the 


| 
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conference—whether anything new has sprung 
up, whether there are any difficulties which wer, 
unforseen when the last committee of conference 
met, and which can be reconciled between the two 
Houses. Why, sir, we had an example of this 
sort this very day, and on the second trial the twe 
Houses were reconciled, and the Senate, instead 


| of losing by that step, gained some amendments 


_excluded by the former decision. 


which they had made to the bill, and which were 
If there is no 


| indignity offered to the Senate, if there is no vio. 


| course of action. 


lation of parliamentary rule in all this, then what 
objection can there be to sending conferees to meet 
any committee which the House may think proper 
to appoint? I would send, in order that we might 
not be misinterpreted or misunderstood by the lan- 
guage employed, the same committee which we 
sent before to meet the committee of the House. 
That is the course which | would recommend. 
Mr. BRIGHT. Thisisa very important ques. 
tion, Mr. President, and I think the most important 
point in itis that we start right. Thepathis avery 
clear one,to my mind. So far asthe Senate is con- 
cerned, the civiland diplomaticappropriation bill is 
alaw. The Senate appointed a committee, which 
met a similar committee on the part of the House. 
These committees agreed to recommend a certain 
The committee on the part of the 
Senate reported their action, and the Senate con- 


| firmed it by their vote; the committee on the part of 





| port of the Committee of Conference. 


the House made their report, and the House refused 
to concur in it. What was the next motion? 
Why they followed it by a motion to reconsider, 
which has failed in the House. Now, sir, what 
is the properremedy for us? Itis not the motion 
made by the Senator from Texas, but it is to re- 
consider the vote by which the Senate agreed to 
the report of the Committee of Conference. If 
the Senate refuse to reconsider that vote, it is tan- 
tamount to declaring that they are satisfied with 
the bill as it is; thatthey are not disposed to alter, 
amend, or change it in any respect. If the Sen- 
ate reconsiders the vote adopting the report, it will 
then be within their province to recede from all 
their amendments, to concur with the House in 


| the amendments which they have made to our 
/ amendments, or to appoint another committee of 
| conference; but, until the Senate do reconsider the 


vote adopting the report of the committee, there 
is, to my mind, no parliamentary law authorizing 
the appointment of another committee. 

Mr. HUNTER. I think my friend from In- 
diana is mistaken in supposing that we cannot do 
all of these things, or any one of them now. He 
will remember that we had a second committee of 
conference on the deficiency bili and -the whole 
subject was then open, as much as it was the first 
time. We made a new report, and one which 
was different from the first. The whole subject is 
open after we appoint a second committee. Let 
me present him one other view, and I think he 
will see that the report of a committee of conference 
is conditional. It is, that the Senate will do cer- 
tain things if the House will do certain other things; 
but the House has refused to do those things, and 
therefore we are not held to anything in the re- 
Our action 
was conditional. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I know that the action of the 
one House is dependent upon that of the other, 
and unless both concur, a law does not result from 
their action. But I am supported in the position 
which I have taken by the fact that the House of 
Representatives, who are generally more accurate 
in the disposition of their business according to 
parliamentary rules than we are, as soon as they 
refused to concur in the report of the committee, 
followed it by a motion to reconsider the vote re- 
jecting the report. Though we may adopt a dif- 
ferent course—and | agree with the Senator from 
Virginia that we have done so on different occa- 
sions—it does not necessarily follow that we are 
pursuing law, for we often depart from parliament- 
ary law on questions of this character. It isclear 
to my mind that before the subject can be opened 
up to the Senate, before we can proceed to dispose 
of it either in the way of concurring or non-con- 
curring in the appointment of another Committee 
of Conference, we must reconsider the vote by 
which we adopted the report of the former com- 
mittee. If we wereto receive intelligence that the 
House had now reconsidered its action and con- 
curred in the report, the bill would bea law. If 
the Senate are disposed to refuse another commit- 
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hey can declare that by refusing to rec wuts 
the vote by which the »y adopted the former report. 
1 think that is the proper and the parliamentary 
of testing this question. I hope, therefore, 
the Senator from Texas, instead of submit- 
tine the motion which he has submitted, will move 
to reconsider the vote by which the Senate con- 
urred in the report of the Committee of Confer- 
ence. 
Mr. RUSK. According to my estimation, the 
report of the Committee of Conference is a joint 
ing; and when we adopted it we did as much 
as we could to make it effectual and to give it force. 
if the House had adopted it, it would have be- 
mea law, because it would have then been a 
ut of the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill; 
but the House chose to reject it. It then failed, 
and our action, of course, amounted to nothing 
The bill is not here; it is in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is not necessary, therefore, that we 
should reconsider the vote, for if we should re- 
consider it, we would have nothing upon which to 
ict. We have none of the amendments here, the 
not here, but the bill and the amendments 
ire allin the House, and if we reconsider the vote, 
neither the bill or amendments being here, we 
hall have nothing on which to act except the re- 
nort of the committee. 
' |Thave no ill-feeling towards the House; but 
there are certain things which I think are due to 
the Senate as a coordinate branch of the legislative 
power of this Government; and, sir, let me say 
that there are certain statements that are made here 
ind elsewhere directed against the Congress of the 
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U nited States. ‘There are wholesale denunciations 
of thisbody. There is enough in the public papers 
and in the rivalship for seats in the Senate and 


House to produce slander and abuse. In my 
opinion this is not the placein which to indulge in 
it. Corruption is talked of in the Halls of legis- 
Well, sir, if it is here, and gentlemen 
know that it is here, they are false to themselves 
and false to the position which they occupy before 
the country if they do not divulge the facts and 
name the man that has been guilty of it. Sir, 
these wholesale denunciations are not at all cred- 


lation. 


itable to human nature or to the Government, nor | 


are they of much credit to those who indulge in 
them. I have no feeling on this subject, as I have 
said; but after the House had rejected most of our 
amendments they asked from us a committee of 
conference. We gave them one; they furnished 
managers on their part and we on ours. They, 
with great labor and anxiety, looked over all the 
amendments, and made a report on the subject. 
When the report came here, the Senate yielded 
most of their amendments and adopted the report, 
and it went back to the House. They chose to 
repudiate the action of the committee of confer- 
ence, and set the seal of condemnation upon it, 
and now they ask us to abandon that action, and 
give the whole subject into the hands of another 
committee. If we agree to it, it will be saying to 
them, ** Stand out, and you will exclude the Senate 
Sera legislation.’’? Unless we do that, we are 
to be held up as stubborn. We arethe gentlemen 
who stand inthe way! Sir, there is one feature 
in this matter which I regard as showing a little 
stubbornness; I do not charge the House of Rep- 
resentatives with stubbornness except in one par- 
ticular. In order to put a subject beyond their 
reach, or, as they say, to drive the nail and clinch 
it, whenever they do anything which they want 
to make pretty strong, a motion to recons ider i 18 
made, and that motion is laid on the table. They 
have done that in this case; they chose then to say 
that they would clinch this nail, and the Senate 
must back out, or they would not get anything. 
Under such circumstances, so far as I am con- 
cerned, 
House of Representatives—without meaning any 
disrespect to any gentleman here—I shall vote for 
the motion which I have made, to decline acceding 
to the request of the House asking for another 
Committee of Conference, to be treated in the same 
way as the report of the former Committee of 
Conference was treated. Then the responsibility 
will be upon them, and if they choose to defeat 
the civil and diplom: atic bill, it will be their act. If 
they are anxious to pass the bill, they can take up 
the report of their Committee of C onference and 
adoptit. With the same degree of liberality and 
generosity which has always characterized the 
Senate, we have already y Fielded a large number of 





without meaning any disrepect to the | 


| and the House? 
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our ssid for the sake of peace and har- 
mony. We have abandoned a great many import- 
ant amendments which ‘ by @ 
large majority here as necessary to the service of 
the country. If the House of Representatives 
choose to act in the same spirit, they can pass the 
bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A few minutes’ reflection has 
convinced me that my first suggestion was clear ly 
right, and that we ought not hast! y,undera sudden 
impulse, to close the door against any reconsider- 
ation of this difference. According to my under- 
standing of the rules of the House of Re presenta- 
tives, if we refuse to concur in the request of the 
House to appoint a second committee, there is an 
end of the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill 
7 he bill originally came to the Senate: we amended 
it; we then sent it to the House, and they refused 
to concur in some of our amendments, and asked 
aconference. It was granted, and the Committee 
of Conference agreed upon a report. That report 
was non-concurred in by the House; a motion to 


were considered 


reconsider the vote of non-concurrence was made, 
and that motion was laid upon the table. Now, 


according to the rules of the House, no other mo- 
tion to take it up can be made. 

A motion to reconsider was made and laid upon 
the table; the House therefore cannot take up the 
report. They cannot reach the bill. They can- 
not take any step upon the subject, as I under- 
stand the rules, and, as I learn from leading per- 
sons of the House who understand the rules. In 
order to extricate themselves from that difficulty, 


which might result in the defeat of the bill, the 
House have come forward and asked the Senate 
to appoint a second committee of conference; but 


when that request is made here, the dignity of the 
Senate is offended. My friend from ‘Texas loses 
his usual equanimity, and wishes to vindicate the 
dignity of the Senate. The Senator from North 
Carolina desires to assert our constitutional rights, 
and see whether or not our rights i, privilege 
are to be invaded with impunity. Why, how is 
that? How has our dignity been wounded? Is 
it unusual to ask for a second committee of 
ference? Did not the House ask it of you to-day 
on the deficiency bill, and did you 
and by granting it did you sac rifice your dignity? 
Did you submit to an invasion of your constitu- 
tional rights, and are ye prepared to confess 
your own humiliation and degredation before the 
close of the d: 1y upon which the act was done? I 
do not understand how it is that our rights are 
invaded or our dignity offended thiggproceed- 
ing. 

Again, sir: that we apport 
committees of conference upon 


con- 


not wsrant it, 


three 
one bill on a dis- 
arreement between the two Houses, a few years 
It is not an unusual thing toa; ‘ 
three committees upon the 
necessity. Then, the refusal to appoint 
committee of cotferenc eat this timeisa de} rarture 
from the usual course of the Senate, and it shows 
an anxiety on their part to seize upon a pretext for 
an issue with the House, by which the ap; 
ation bill will be defeated, and the 
Government stopped. I undertake to say, that if 
we take that step we shall be justified either 
before the country or by the rules or practices of 
this body. 

The whole argument seems to be that we have 
been improperly treated by the House, not on this 
measure, but on other measures, and because the 
House have treated us badly heretofore—because 


I recollect 


ago, mont twoor 


a second 


ropri- 
wheels of 


not 


they have not shown sufficient deference to our 
actilon—because they have not conformed to our 
wishes, we are to fly into a passion, and show 


our spite and ‘esentment. It is not because of 
their action upon this bill that we are called upon 
to assert and maintain our dignity; but because of 
their action apon other bills! Sir, if I had sup- 
posed that we had lost any portion of our respect- 
ability by our acquiescence in regard to other bills, 
I should have been for resistance then, when the 
indignity was offered and the injustice was about 
to be perpetrated. ‘That was the time at which to 
assert and maintain our rights. [tis not proper 
because we think they have done us wrong be- 
fore, and we tamely submitted, that we should 
now commit the wrong ourselves. i am not pre- 


pared to act from any such consider tions. The 
question is, 1s it impossible for us toagree? What 
are the points of difference pore on the Senate 


None of them have been point- 


same bill in case of” 
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ed out in d ite | I may turn out that thre 
point oft ditteren € | stion Wi is 
Rann fer ‘ ‘ . ' j . ’ 
cgoudtiul whether the Senate would a re J 
may be that the difference is about an amendment 
which would not have been agreed to if there we 

a full Senate vou upon it originally. I think 
that if the item increasing certain salaries was out 


of the bill, there would be strength enough in the 
House to pass it. Undoubtedly t 
tion to other s, but I have re 
if that one item were stricken out, the bill 


be passed; or if some other item was s 


ere W 


is ob] eCc- 


point yn to beheve 
i 

' 
cou d 


icken out 


‘ 
tc vmuld be passed. Are we | repared » [Ose he 
appropriation bills and impose upon the Pi t 
the necessity of calling an ext 1 session of Con- 
grress merely for the purpose of raising the salary 
of a few officers of the Gove nent at this time; 
or are we pre} ired to do so at any other time? i 
esire to ascertain where the difficulty is, and then 
let us see whether or not wecan reced: 1 do not 
propose to give up my judgement tothe House 
l do not ask them to rive up theirs to me; but let 


usS aS 


ertain the point of ditference 


whether the obstacle . nsurpa ible whether 


the difficulty cannot be avoided. The House in- 
vites us to do it. The Ho have taken the 
last step towards a reconci tion, and have asked 

us to confer with them. if we refu e, Ss! ll we 
not be clearly in the wron P. nd res maible fi r 
all the cor sec uences that may low trom rt Shy . 
I do not think that this offended dienity which 
flie ito a passion upon a poimt of this kind will 
elevate our chara ter efore the country, or even 
in our own estimation, on cool reflection lam 
inclined to think that we had better take it coolly 

I think the dignity of the Se n bear a Te 
deal. I think we had better vote upon the ques- 
tion, appoint a Committee of Conference, and pass 


the appropriation bill. 

ir. BELL. I do not m 
relation to many topics remarked upon by other 
honorable Senators. I have 
to their course; but I think th 
that is said on 
ter. Stull I do 


. . . : 
nonoravle Senators who | 


an to say anything in 


no exception to take 
iat renerally the len t 
3 nature the bet- 
* those 
spect 


the occasions of thi 


not obrect to the course of 
ive taken a retire 
of the history of t} > past intercourse between the 


two Houses. Ll leave it to every gentleman to 


take what course he thinks proper; but I think 
hat decision and firmness on the part of the Sen- 
ate can be most appropriately expressed in the 
resolves to which they come. Is there any senti 
ment in the mindsof members of the Senate x that 
the House have manifested a disposition to ree 

the amendments of the Senate to the ippropria- 
tion bills, merely because they are amendments of 
the Senate? KE h Senator wil be ready to re- 
spond to tl question, ind to manifest x proper 
spirit of re tance to such a temper in the House, 
by his vote upon the amendments disarreed to 


by the House, and by the mamner in which the 


Senate shall meet the House in conference. The 
question is, as I understand, what course ’ 
taken in relation to the invitation sent to from 
the House to avreeto another conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses. I confess 
that I did notu der ind pre ely the con lition 
in wh h the qu on sto d when this dehate 
commenced, and | desire now that the President 
will state what the proposition before the Senat 

The PRESIDENT. The House has sent a 
messarce anno n2 thatitd sarreed to the report 
of the Committee of Conference on the civil and 
dy yiomatic villa } 1 a ku rA cond ( ynfe rence of 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses. The Senator from Texas moves that 
the Senate decline the request of the tH ” if 
Represent itives to appoint another Committee of 
Conference on that bil! 

Mr. BELL. Ido notthink that that isa proper 
proceeding. I have never heard of a proposition 
of that kind before. Ithink there is no precedent 


for it: but | do not care much about precedents 
when we can et ything practical and sensible 
in the proceedings of the two Houses. I do t 
say that there is a great deal in forms; but still, 
upon a question of o much delicacy as the pre t, 
there is somethine in observine proner { if i 
understand the question correctly, the House have 
not taken as extreme a me ire mat rr ' 
They have not adhered to thei res t to 
the amet dments of the S ite, t y ve dis- 
arreed to the re t of the Committers fr ¢ or. 
ence. They ne ihered nor insisted upon 
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their disagreement to the Senate’s amendments. I 
do not find, either in the first or the second message 
from the House, that (hey haye insisted or reinsist- 
ed. Theircourse has been a mere rejection of the 
report of the Committee of Conference; whereas 
they might have voted an adherence, if they thought 
pro er to make a point with the Senate, and not 
to have another conference, and of course no rec- 
onciliation or agreement could be had. They might 
at once have adhered, and said, ** You must come 
to us, or this bill shall fail.’”’ Ifthe House of Rep- 
resentatives had taken this latter step, | should have 
said there was but one course left to the Senate, 
and that would be to adhere to their amendments, 
and there the bill would fall. But, as 1 under- 
siand the message of the House, they do not even 
insist—they merely ask a second Committee of 
Conference. The honorable Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dougras] alluded to some particular point 
of disagreement between the Houses. He has 
mentioned the increase of the salaries of the Cab- 
inet officers. How does the honorable Senator 
know that? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator had listened 
to me, he would not have asked the question. I 
said that it might turn out to be thata point of that 
kind was involved; and | was inclined to think 
that it would be a point of that description; but I 
complained that we did not know what were the 
voints; hence he should not ask me how I did 
oo 

Mr. BELL. I supposed that the honorable Sen- 
ator really intended to insinuate that that was a 
point of disagreement. I have a few remarks to 
make in relation to the course which I think the 
Senate ought to pursue. As I have said, the 
House have not adhered; they have asked a sec- 
ond conference, which is a moderate and mild 
course of proceeding. So far as their proceedings 
on paper indicate, there is no intention to show 
any (disrespect to the Senate. If they had ad- 
hered, then it would have been due on the part of 
the Senate also to adhere, because such adherence | 
at such a stage of the proceedings on the part of 
the House would, according to all parliamentary 
usage, be discourteous. 

Mr. COOPER The Senator will allow me to 
ask hima question. Have not the House already 
in effectadhered? Have they not sent us this mes- 
sage, asking a conference as a means by which to 
procure further concessions from us? 

Mr. BELL. If I had come to any such con- 
clusion, my course would be different. 


Mr. RUSK. If the matter had stood merely 
where it appears to stand according to the mes- 
gaze, | would not have made my motion: but | 
was informed by one or two gentlemen of the 
House of Representatives, that a motion to recon- 
| sider had been made, and that that motion was 
| ordered to lie on the table; so that the subject 
| could not again be reached. 

Mr. BELL. Thatdoes not make so much dif- 


| of disagreement to the report of the Committee of 
| Conference, which they had a perfect right to do; 
but they have not voted an adherence to their dis- 
agreement to theamendments of the Senate; and 
even if they had done so, we should have no right 
| to take offense at it merely upon hearing it upon 
rumor; because the House have not reported to 
us thatthey have adhered. That would have been 
justly an offense to the Senate. But they have 
not taken that step: and therefore, I think, what- 
ever we may suppose, or hear upon verbal reports 
as to the temper of the House, or in reference to 
the amendments of the Senate to the appropri- 
ation bills, we cannot notice it in these proceed- 
ings. We ought to take care that, if there is to 
bea breach between the two Houses, we shall not 
be found in fault. 
As I said in the outset of my remarks, firmness 
| and decision in upholding such appropriations as 
we think the good of the country requires us to 
make, can be better expressed in the representa- 
tions of the Senate through the committees of con- 
ference and by our resolves here, than by ill-natured 
| declamation or denunciation. Now, I think, with 





fested by some honorable Senators, (to which I beg 
leave to say, under all the circumstances, I do not 
feel disposed strenuously to except,) and though I 
am as decidedly in favor of taking a firm stand as 
| any other Senator, whenever we shall be convinced 


an exclusiv® or arbitrary control over the appro- 
priation bills, that on the present occasion our firm- 
ness and decision can be best expressed, and our 
own power and dignity best consulted in reference 
to the amendments which we have ingrafted upon 


regular and parliamentary manner. The House 


| upon our amendments. I understand that the bill 
| is now here. 


Mr. COOPER. The reverse is the fact. 


Mr. COOPER. I do not see how any one can Mr. BELL. The bill passed the House; it was 
understand it in any other light. sent 


enate, and the Senate ingrafted upon 


Mr. BELL. I must say to the honorable Sen- || it o hundred amendments. The bill was 


ator from Pennsylvania that the course of the || trans 
House has been merely to disagree to the report 
of the Committee of Conference, which they have | 
a perfect right todo. Thereis nothing more com- 
mon in the histogy of such proceedings than to 
have two, and sometimes three or four conferences. | 
The point of courtesy is, after one House has ad- 
hered, then to ask a conference is discourteous. 
It is discourteous to adhere—I mean in the first 
instance; they generally insist, and then reinsist, 
sometimes again and again; but when they come 
to an adherence in the first instance, even though 
they ask a conference, then it is discourteous. 
Now, a conference would seem to be asked only 
with a view to force the Senate to recede. I do. 
not understand the House to have done that. 

Mr. COOPER. [understand that this was pre- 


up the amendments, agreed to a large portion of 


stating what they had done. Then, when we had 
the erp, we insisted upon our amendments 
which had been disagreed to by the House. 


mit me to state that the papers are not here. They 
are in the House. 

Mr. BELL. I shall come to that presently; 
honorable Senators are anticipatipg me. Then we 
sent the papers to the House and asked for a con- 


' ' will do so. Wesent a message to the House to 
cisely in effect what the House did. When the | thispurport, and they sent answer that they agreed 


committee reported, a motion was made to adhere, | to that conference. ‘The Committee of Conference 
and that motion was carried; and then a motion to || 


| met, and made certain recommendations to their 
reconsider was made, followed by a vote that that 
motion do lie upon the table. 

Mr. BELL. If the House had adhered, it is 
not reported to us. No such vote appears here, 
according to their message. 

Mr.COOPER. That is the case as I have been 
informed. 

Mr. BELL. If that be so, it puts the whole 
question in a different attitude. 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly it does. 

Mr. RUSK. That is what I understand, and 
[ should not have made the motion if I did not so 
understand it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If that be the fact the mes- 
sage will show it. 

Mr. BELL. In order to settle that point, I 
should like to have the message read. 

The message was accordingly read. | 





ort, and the House disagreed to it, which they 
liad a perfectrighttodo. TheSenate then having 
agreed to the report of the Committee of Confer- 
ence, and sent a message to the House to that 


the House having thereupon disagreed to the re- 
port of the committee; and the next step to save 


insist upon its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate and ask a second conference. They 
| have taken the latter course, and what is that? 
|| They ask a second conference in good temper, so 
far as the message is concerned, and I think it is 
the duty of the Senate to accede to what is asked. 





the civil and diplomatic bill by proceeding in a | 


d to the House, with a message that we | 
had made those amendments. The House took | 
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ference. It would be only adhering to their vote | 


great deference to the feeling that has been mani- | 


that there is a disposition in the House to exercise | 


have notadhered. They have not even insisted | 
upon their disagreement. We then can reinsist | 


them, and disagreed to another portion. They | 
transmitted the bill back to us, with a message | 


ference. That was the first step. Now, if any | 
gentleman can correct me in this, I beg that he | 


| respective Houses. The Senate agreed to the re- | 


effect—sending the papers with the message, and | 


the bill was to be taken by the House. It could | 
|| either have adhered to its disagreement to the | 
amendments of the Senate and let the bill fall, or 


I agree with the honorable Senator from Indi- | 


March 3, 


ana (Mr. Bricur] that it would be better for ys 
| to reconsider our vote agreeing to the report of 
the Committee of Conference, though that is not 
essential or material. We have it in our power 
| to reinsist on our amendments, and agree to the 
| second conference asked for; but withouta vote of 
| reconsideration, if we were to agree to the eo». 
ference now, it might give the House an advan- 
tage on a second conference; it might seem as if 
the conferees were limited to the consideration of 
the disagreeing votes standing after the report of 
the first Committee of Conference. If the Senate 
agree to a second conference, the whole subject 
ought to be open to a second committee, not only 
in regard to those points which form the difference 
between the two Houses on the report of the com- 
mittee, but the whole subject, including all the 
amendments of the Senate; otherwise the House 
| could narrow us down, by-and-by, and have a 
committee upon every separate amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS. The whole subject will be open 
to the second committee. 
| Mr. BELL. Ofcourse, I say so; and I think 
| we ought to have that perfectly understood when 
we appoint a second committee; but I think it 
would be better, in order to have the proceedings 
appear in correct form, that we should reconsider 
the vote by which we agreed to the report of the 
conferees; but if, as suggested by the Senator ffom 
Connecticut, [Mr. Smirnu,] the papers have not 
been sent up by the House, we can do nothing 
but grant or refuse a second conference. Reeu- 
larly, the bill and amendments ought to have been 
sent to the Senate with the message asking a sec- 
ond conference. : 

Mr. PETTIT. This seems to be a question of 
dignity or of form between the House and the 
Senate. Ifit is a question of dignity, I beg leave 
to say that I do not think we shall add to our dig- 
nity by attempting to override or trample upon 
the House; nor do I think that by yielding to their 
| demands we shall lessen ourselves either in their 
or in our own estimation. As it is a question of 
| form, I beg leave to say to the Senate, I have, 
and always have had, an utter contempt and scorn 
for them. It is substance, not form, that 1 have 
sought. This whole argument and whole debate 
have reminded me of an anecdote which I heard 
of old General Ethan Allen, the hero of Ticondero- 
ga, and other well-fought fields, and after having 
told that, I shall take my seat. After the revo- 
lutionary war, as I have been informed, General 
Ethan Aulen having been a lawyer before, had a 
case of some considerable importance in the State 
of Vermont to attend to. Thinking that he was 
to observe all military form, he approached the 
sanctum of justice, the bench, with his chapeau, 
his epaulets, his sword, and all the regalia of a 
soldier. He commenced his argument, ‘* May it 
please your honor.’’ The judge ordered him to 
stop, and said to him, ‘* General Allen, it is not 
our custom to suffer ourselves to be addressed by 
military men, or men in military attire.’’ ‘Oh, 


|| very well,’’ said he, ** I am not very particular 
Mr.SMITH. The honorable Senator will per- | 


about it.’’ But said the judge, * Itis not a matter 


of very great importance in itself, but it is a ques- 
tion of form.’’? ‘*I will then,’’ said General Al- 
len, ‘comply with the request.’? With that he 
pulled off his epaulets, cut off his military buttons, 
and said he, ‘* I submit; but forms were made for 
fools.” 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. President, if I under- 
stand this subject, it is somewhat different from 
what it was argued by the Senator from Illinois. 
He said that the House had placed itself in a posi- 
tion where it could not get through the difficulty, 
and that we must take the initiative in order to 
enable them to get along. Now, what have the 
House done? The Senator says that they have 
disagreed to the report of the Committee of Con- 
ference, and that a motion being made to recon- 
sider that vote of disagreement, that motion was 
laid upon the table. Well, suppose they cannot 
take up the report; suppose they cannot get a two- 
thirds vote to consider it, they can do this: They 
have reported to us that they have done what is 
equivalent to insisting upon their disagreement to 
our amendments, and they have asked another 
committee of conference. Now,I think we can 
do one of several things. We can insist, and do 
nothing more. We can reinsist upon our amend- 
ments, and go no further. We need appoint no 
committee in response to the request of the House; 
but if we reinsist, the matter will go back to them, 
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d it will not then be a question with them 
ther they can get a two-thirds vote to take up 
report, but the question will be on insisting or 
receding from their disagreement to our amend- 
ts. Suppose they should insist upon their 
disagreement, they could return that message here, 
und we could insist again, and thus we could keep 
jl! passing back and forth until one House 
ill have adhered, for that procedure isa techni- 
An adherence has a very different mean- 
» from a mere insistance. We may exchange 
nessages declaratory of our insisting until one or 
the other House adheres, and we are informed of 
that. When one House adneres, that puts an end 
to the matter. Here is what is said in a work on 
parliamentary law, which proves the position 
which I have taken: 
“When either House, e. g., the House of Commons, 
send a bill to the other, the other may pass it with ameud- 
ts. The regular progression in this case is, that the 
Commons disagree to the amendment; the Lords insist on 
- the Commons insist on their disagreement; the Lords 
adiere to their amendment; the Commons adhere to their 
disagreement. The term of insisting may be repeated as 
often as they choose to keep the question open. But the 
first adherence by either renders it necessary for the other 
to recede or adhere also; when the matter is usually suf- 
fered to fall.—10 Grey, 148. Latterly, however, there are 
instances oftheir having gone toa second adherence. There 
must be an absolute conclusion of the subject somewhere, 
or otherwise transactions between the Houses would be- 
come endless.—3 Hats. 268, 270. The term of insisting, 
we are told by Sir John Trevor, was then (1679) newly in- 
roduced into parliamentary usage, by the Lords.—7 Grey, 
94. It was certainly a happy innovation, as it multiplies 
the Opportunities of trying modifications which may bring 
the Houses to a concurrence. Either House, however, is 
free to pass over the term of insisting, and to adhere in the 
firstinstance.—10 Grey, 146. Butitis not respectful to the 
other. In the ordinary parliamentary course, there are two 
tree conferences at least before an adherence.*’—10 Grey, 
14 


wile 


one. 


‘* Either House may recede from its amendment, and 
agree to the bill; or recede from their disagreement to the 
amendment, and agree to the same absolutely, or with an 
amendment. For here the disagreementand receding de- 
stroy one another, and the subject stands as before the dis- 
agreement. ’’—Elsynge, 23, 27; 9 Grey, 476. 

Now, if anything is to be done, I think it will 
be best for us to insist upon our amendments and 
let the House hear from us; and then we can see 
whether or not they are disposed to insist, for it 
does not require a vote of two thirds for them to 
try itagain. It is for them to insist and send us 
a message, and, if they please, repeat their propo- 
sition for a second Committee of Conference. 
While I do not wish to drive the matter to any 
extremity, my impressions are that it is our duty 
to ourselves, and perhaps the best method of dis- 
charging our duty to the House of Representa- 
tives, to send them a simple message announcing 
that we insist. I would, therefore, if it be in or- 
der, make a motion, not in the form in which the 
Senator from Texas has put it, but in the simple 
form of parliamentary usage, that we insist upon 
our amendment. That does not amount to an ad- 
herence; and when that message has been sent to 
the House, they can take up the subject and act 
upon it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ido not pretend to be 
much of a parliamentarian, although I am not des- 
titute of some little experience upon such matters. 
I rise for the purpose of saying that we have al- 
ready insisted upon our amendment, and that 
insisting constituted the preliminary steps to the 


first conference, and it stands now upon insisting | 


in both Houses. I apprehend, therefore, that we 
have nothing to do but to respond to the message 
which the House has sent to us. The bill has 
gone away from us, and is not now before us. It 
is in the House; they retain it; they send us a 
message in reference to it, and I think we have 
nothing in the world to do but say yea or nay to 
their message, and then if they have any other 
message to send us, they will send it hereafter. 
I hope we shall respond to their message, and say 
whether or not we shall have another Committee 
on Conference. 

Mr. BADGER. Mr. President, the honorable 
Senator from Illinois has suggested, and very 
truly, that this a very important question, and one 
which ought not to be decided by the Senate with- 
out full consideration. Yielding toa remark made 
from a source so much entitled to respect and ob- 
servance, I feel that it would not be inappropriate 
to submit a few more observations to the Senate 
upon the question now under consideration. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] was 
pleased to express his surprise that I had assumed 
the position that the motion made by the honor- 
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able Senator from Texas should be adopted, on 
the ground that he had heretofore considered 
as one of the most conservative members of 


Senate. In the supposition, | think that the h 
orable Senator was right. 


me 


lam, 1 consider my- 
self to be one of the most conservative members 
ot this body, and one of the most conservative 
citizens of this Union; but the surprise which the 
honorabie Senator expressed, as a deduction or 
consequence from that supposition, was entirely 
misplaced. 1 have no notion that it is the part of 
true conservatism to neglect a just respect for the 
position which we hold as the representatives of 
the States of this Union. On the contrary, | be- 
lieve that if this Government is to be maintained 
upon the principles of the Constitution with its 
powers distributed between the coérdinate depart- 
ments, it is indispensably necessary, and it is the 
part of true conservatism, to maintain untouched 
and unimpaired évery principle and every author- 
ity and every right which belongs to all those 
separate branches or departments. Now, let us 
revert for a moment to what is the true question 
betore the Senate. Honorable Senators have said 
that it is nothing but the ordimary case of the 
House declining to accept the report of a Com- 
mittee of Conference, and asking for a further 
committee. That, sir, in my judgment, is an en- 
tire mistake. What do we understand has been 
the action of the House of Representatives? They 
refused to agree to the report of the Committee of 
Conference; but that is not all. A reconsidera- 
tion of that vote was moved, and by a vote of the 
House that motion to reconsider was ordered to 
lie upon the table. 

Mr. ADAMS. I would ask the honorable 
Senator, can we officially notice anything done by 
the other House which 1s not communicated to us 
by message? Is not that the rule? 

Mr. BADGER. I would refer the honorable 
Senator on that subject to the honorable Senator 
from Indiana, and the remarks which he made 
upon the subject of forms. I am not speaking of 
what we are to notice in the proceedings of the 
Senate, or on the records of the Senate. I am 
speaking of what we are to look at as regulating 
our proper course upon this occasion. Upon that 
subject it is evident that every man must notice 
what are the known and undoubted facts of the 
case, whether they appear on the message which 
the House has sent us or not. What is the re- 
sult of that proceeding in the House? They have, 
by their own voluntary conduct, disabled them- 
selves, without a vote of two thirds, from retracting 
the resolution by which they refused to agree to 
the report of the Committee of Conference. Why 
was that done? They knew that it must beknown 
to us; and for the purpose of advising us that they 
had put us in a straitor difficulty, out of which we 
had no means of escape but assenting to such 
further course of proceeding as they should think 
proper to dictate. They have taken very good 
care, though they did not send it here in the mes- 
sage, that the individual members of this body 
should be fully apprised of the dangerous predica- 
ment in which we are placed. I consider that, in 
effect, as asking for another Committee of Confer- 
ence, accompanied by a threat that if we do not 
agree to it, the House will take no further pro- 
ceeding in the matter. Therefore, upon that 
ground, in the first place, | am for keeping them 
to their true position, and saying that we will de- 
cline any further conference, and leave them to 
disentangle this difficulty, and cut or untie this 
knot which is of their own tying, and not of 
ours. 

Honorable gentlemen here have said that per- 
haps these difficulties have arisen because matters 
have been put in an appropriation bill which are 
not proper toit. 1 wish to be informed how gen- 
tlemen undertake to determine what in the nature 
of things is proper or improper to an appropria- 
tion bill. The House of Representatives originate 
an appropriation bill. They have their own rules 
as to what shall go into it, though usually, | be- 
lieve, in practice, they are not very close in follow- 
ing them out. They send that bill to us with what 
they choose to insert in it. Wehave no joint rule 
of the two Houses regulating what must be in- 
serted in an appropriation bill; and what is the 
consequence? Each House must decide for itself. 
Then it is perfectly idle, in my judgment, not 
using that term in any disrespectful sense towards 
any one who has used the argument, to talk about 


1LOL 


what iS appropriate to an appr bill. 


tar as the jount orders of the 


ypriation As 
two Houses are con- 
cerned, anything Is appropriate which we or the 
House may choose to put into i. Then 
does the appropriation bill consist of ? It is made 


up of miscellaneous items and propositions sent to 


what 


us from the House of Representatives; and when 
we agree to what is sent by the House, with cer- 


tain amendments which we put to it, dees that in- 


volve an absolute a rreement to a singie word in 


the bill as it came to us from the House of Rep- 


resentatives? Surely it does not, We agree to 


what? Do we agree to a single clause or provis- 
ion of the bill abselutely Not at all; ut we 
pass the bill—how With amendments We 


give ourconsent condiuonally—provided that those 
amendments which we make are put to it. What 
right, then, has the House of Representatives to 
tell us, You have voted ip amendments which are 
put into the 
bill what, according to the rules that we have pre- 
scribed for We 


re rutate 


not appropriate, and you shall not 


ourseives, we 


have just as much right by 


cannot put ins 
our 


the House of Representatives as to what they 
shall put into an appropriation bi 


rules to 


|, as they can 
have to regulate us upon this subject. ‘Then how 
does it happen that in the threatenme 
which the House has thought proper to 
towards us, 


atutude 
assume 
we are bound to do anything more 
than respectfully to decline to enter into any fur- 
ther conference? Am I for treating the House 
with any disrespect? Far fromit. Is it any dis- 
respect to decline civilly what is asked from us 
If so, then it would follow that when the House 
of Representatives asked us for a conference we 
were bound to grant it; then it is no asking, it is 
no request, but a command, and I not ac 
knowledge it. The House, in respectful terms I 
admit, has asked further 
Where is the disrespect if we in respectful terms 
decline that conference ? 


do 


us for a conference. 


Now, if there be, as | confess there has been 
with myself and some others, some feeling of ex- 
citement on this subject, is it not perfectly nat- 
ural under the which we are 
placed? Here come to us at the close of this ses- 
sion—and I believe at 


circumstances in 

the close of every session 
since | have been a member of the Sentate, or cer- 
tainly for the last two or three years—all the ap- 
propriation bills. My honorable friend from Ma- 
ryland, (Mr. Pearce,] who has been a member, 
and a most efficient member, of the Committee on 
Finance ever since | have been in the Senate, 
knows that the Committee on Finance have had 
scarcely time to examine those bills, and they are 
sometimes obliged, as they have been at this ses- 
sion, to report a bill which they believed needed 
amendment, and to leave it without amendment 
on account of the want of time to consider it 

The Senate amend these bills and send them to 
the House; the House disagree to some of our 
amendments, and a conference is pressed and the 
committee is granted. That committee meet and 
agree upon certain terms of mutual concession 
and compromise between the two Houses. Now, 
l ask, when has the Senate refused to concur in 
such a proceeding for peace and saving the appro 

priation bills? No instance has ever occurred, I 
believe—certainly none since | have been a mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

W ell, sir, in this case the House refuses to con 
cur in the report of the Committee of Conference; 
but that is not all. 
a motuon to 


hey refused to concur, and 
reconsider the vote of refusa! 
made, and that motion to reconsider was ordered 
to lie on the table. Why, it was sufficient for 
them to have refused to concur. Why did they 
superadd a proceeding which puts it beyond the 
power of a majority of that House to take any 
further step upon that subject? I recollect very 
well, that precisely the same thing happened with 
regard to their vote of adherence, two or three 
years ago. Two or three committees of confer- 
ence had taken place. There were a number of 
disagreeing votes between the two Houses. Upon 
the meeting of the first conference they agreed 
upon all but three of those subjects, The Com- 
mittee of Conference reported agreement upon 
those matters, and their inability to agree upon 
the others. We concurred promptly in the re- 
port, and another committee of « was 
appointed to consider the remaming matters sf 
disagreement. The committees 
of nose matters. 


was 


mterence 


agreed upon ail 
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In this state of things, and while we had the last 
report before us, what did the House of Repre- 
They passed a vote to adhere to 
their disagreement to one of the amendments, and 
they receded from the other two. Then a prop- 
, moved to reconsider the vote on the 


sentatives do? 


osition was 
motion to adhere, and that motion was laid upon 
the table. The Senate were here onthe last night 
of the session, and they were informed that the 
House had placed themselves in such a situation 
that the bill must be lost unless we receded; and 
we then—I take my full share, sir—weakly 
vielded to that condition of things, and we receded 
from the amendment. Now, we have the same 
process to be performed over again—with regard 
to that reportof the Committee of Conference. ‘The 
Senate made thirty-two amendments to that bill. 
‘The report of the Committee of Conference pro- 
posed that the Senate should recede in twenty- 
three of those instances, and that the House should 
recede from their disagreement in the other nine. 
We promptly agreed to it; the House refused. 
What is the meaning of it? Disguise it as you 
may, itis nothing but this: that we must take the 
doings of the House and conform our action to 
them. [am not for doing this. For one, | will 
vote against any such proposition; and if the Sen- 
ate choose to recede from the position which is 
proposed to be taken by my honorable friend from 
‘l'exas, let them do it; and I, for one, shal! under- 


stand my true position and the true position of 


this body as defined by the Senate, and submit to 
whatever is prescribed from the other end of the 
Capitol. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Ihave heard with very deep 
concern the discussion which has been going on 
in this body on this question. We are drawing 
to the close of the session. We have but little 
time, and yet there is much dependent upon our 
action, more perhaps than we are aware of. At 
the first view of the question, and so far as [ un- 
derstand the difference between the two Houses, 
it is upon a point of etiquette and dignity. I am 
not sufficiently conversant with the rules of the 
Senate to determine how far the subject of etiquette 
ought to be considered in this matter; nor am [| 
yrepared to say how far our dignity is affected; 
Ce itismy opinion, that in this controversy, very 
little would be gained by eitherinatriumph. The 
country, on the one hand, may be essentially pre- 
judiced in its interests. 1 look upon this transac- 
tion, unless we do harmonize it, as an apple of 
discord, that might not be consumed for years to 
come. Harmony and coéperation between the 
two branches of the National Legislature is very 
important to the object of successful legislation; 
and I do trust that Senators coming up to their 
work will lay aside the first flush of indignation, 
and be disposed to look at this matter with cool- 
ness and calmness, and with that consideration 
which the importance of our position entitles it to. 

W hat would it gain, Mr. President, if we were, 
on this occasion, on account of a few thousand 
dollars, perchance, that may be the matter in con- 
troversy, defeat the object of this session of Con- 
eress, and render a necessity for convoking an- 
other Congress to enable the Executive of the 
country to conduct the affairs of Government? Our 
civil and diplomatic relations are embraced within 
the provisions of this bill. Upon the administra- 
tion of the civil concerns of the country, depends 
the vital existence of the Government, and upon 
our international relations its secondary interests. 
In disturbing those, we would do great prejudice; 
and for all that we would accomplish by standing 
on our dignity on this occasion, if either party 
were to triumph in the contest, it would not obtain 
for the whole body in either House a breakfast at 
Walker’s restaurant to-morrow morning. I am 
not for disturbing the interests of the country on 
account of any matter of imaginary dignity; but 
1 am for transacting the business of the country, 
for which we were deputed by our constituents, 
and ending in harmony and peace with each other, 
the business for which we were convoked. If 
either body were to concedea little, would it make 
the body granting the concession any poorer? I 
am sure it would not enrich the other. 

In taking this view of the subject, | might add 
an additional consideration. An extra session can- 
not be convoked and held here for the purpose of 
remedying what is within the reach of this body at 
this moment, for less than $250.000 or $300,000. 
Ithas been said that there isa difficulty between the 
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two Houses, on account of the increase of the sal- 
That in- 


ies given to the officers of the Cabinet. 
es sree only to $14,000. If we were to sur- 


ler this point, therefore, it would retain $14,000 
in the Treasury, instead of losing $250,000 or 
$300,000 in an extra session, and not saising any 
addition whatever to the salaries. Entertaining 
these views, | move to amend the motion of my 
colleague, by striking out the word ** decline,’’ and 
inserting the words * agree to.”’ 
Mr. RUSK called for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment; and they were ordered. 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the honorable 
Senator from ‘Texas [Mr. Houston] seems to re- 
gard this as a mere question of dignity and eti- 


quette. I look upon it in a somewhat different 
light. I regard it as affecting the character and 


independence of the body. Let us look for a mo- 
ment at the real condition of this question. What 
is the object of the appointment of a committee of 
conference ?. When the legislative branches of the 
Government disagree, the object is, for the pur- 
pose of composing the differences between the two 
bodies; and although the parliamentary law does 
not require the adoption of the reports made by the 
respective committees of conference, yet there is 
scarcely upon record an instance in which the re- 
spective Hlouses have not adopted the reports of 
thosecommittees. It has become the understand- 
ing of all legislative bodies that the two Houses 
are bound to adopt the reports of their committees 
of conference; and is it not reasonable that they 
should? What is the benefit of such committees 
if the Houses that appoint them do not adopt their 
reports? When the two branches disagree, intel- 
ligent representatives of them are appointed to take 


| into consideration the subjects of disagreement, 


and to present to each other the reasons upon 
which the two Houses have disagreed. When 


these reasons have been heard, and the joint com- | 


mittee has agreed upon a report, itis the duty of 
both Houses to adopt that report. With the ex- 
ception of the cases which have been referred to, 
| know of no instance in which the reports made 
by such committees have not been adopted. lad- 
mit, however, that under the law of Parliament, 
each House has a right to disagree to the report of 
the committee; and if there had been in this case 
nothing more than a mere disagreement on the 
part of the House to the report of the Senate, there 
would have been nothing offensive, and there would 


of the Senate; but, sir 





anything done or said in the other House, unless 
it is communicated by message? 

Mr. COOPER. female the decision of the 
Chair. 

Mr. RUSK. It seems to me that it is too late 
to raise the question of order, because that matter 
has been discussed by several gentlemen. 

Mr. COOPER. Iam willing to submit to the 
decision of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Davis in 
the chair.) The opinion of the Chair would be 
that, according to the strict rule, that which does 


not appear upon the record sent from the other | 


House cannot be referred to; but nevertheless the 
debate has taken so wide a range, that it seems 
proper to the Chair that the gentleman should be 
allowed to proceed. 
Mr. COOPER. 
sue the line of remark which I have been pursuing, 
if it had not been that the example was set to me 
by the honorable Senator who now occupies the 
chair. 
not stop with a mere disagreement to the report 
of the committee, but they went a step further. 
The report was disagreed to, and by a vote of the 
House; a motion (the effect of which you and I, 
sir, very well understand) was made that a recon- 
sideration of that vote should be had; and the 
party who moved it, at the same moment made a 
motion that the motion to reconsider should lie 


upon the table, thus tying their own hands, and | 
preventing them from conferring with the Senate | 
| further, except by a vote of two thirds. 


Now, 
when this has been done by the House, do we 


not owe it to our own dignity and decency, (al- | 


though gentlemen may laugh at dignity and at 
decency,) that we should vindicate both those 
qualities, which I trust we possess, by pursuing 


I might have hesitated to pur- | 


I was about to say that the House did | 
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Legislature that we understand our rights, and 


| 


that we mean to stand upon them? I think that 
the course pointed out by the motion of the Sen. 
ator from Texas [Mr. Rusk] is the true course to 
be pursued. It is the one which, in my judgment 
best comports with the dignity of this body. 
Although there are those amongst us who think 
that our dignity—that the national safety, as one 
gentleman tells you, depends upon our receding 
| from the position which we would assume, if the 
course which I have pointed out were pursued, | 
venture to say that if it be adopted, it will not be 
many minutes before the House will find the means 
| of disentangling the state of things into which the 
were careful to put themselves, in order that they 
might be able to get outagain. [think that closely 
as the knot may be tied, if they cannot unloose it 
| they will cut it; and that they will, if we act firm- 
_ly, agree to take the amendments as reported by 
| the Committee of Conference. 

Mr. WELLER. I really think that we have 
debated this question long enough, as I am very 
anxious to bring the Senate to a vote. The course 
which has been pursued in the debate of this ques- 
tion, satisfies me of the propriety and the necessity 
of the passage of that bill which we had under con- 

| sideration at the time when we took this subject 
up—lI refer to the indigent insane bill. If the de- 
bate is to continue, I shall move to lay the whole 
subject upon the table, with a view to proceed to 
the consideration of that important bill. I shall, 
however, if we are to have a vote, vote in favor of 
the amendment of the Senator from Texas, [Mr. 
Houvston,] for I do not think that the dignity of 
the Senate has been affronted. [am very sure that 
mine has not been, and I am quite willing to meet 
the House of Representatives again in confer- 
ence. If the Senate are ready to vote, I will yield 
the floor; but if the debate is to continue, I shall 
prefer saying a few words myself. 
Mr. BAYARD. I cannot consent to give my 
| vote on either the resolution or the amendment, 
without taking up some little time of the Senate in 
stating the view which I take of this subject. 

Mr. WELLER. I am sure that there is no 
Senator on this floor to whom I would yield with 
greater pleasure than the Senator from Delaware; 
but if the discussion is to continue, I move to lay 
the whole subject on the table. 

| Mr. GWIN. I call for the yeas and nays 


|| upon it, as a test question. 
have been no just ground of complaint on the part || 
| Mr. 

Mr. ADAMS. I rise to a question of order. I | 
wish to know whether it is in order to allude to | 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

ANGUM. lI understand the motion is 
to lay the whole subject on the table. Does that 
carry with it the message from the House, as well 
| as the motion of the Senator from Texas? 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The Chair un- 
derstands that if the motion to lay on the table be 
agreed to, the message will go with it. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays on 
the motion of Mr. Wetter, resulted—yeas 12, 
nays 33; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Badger, Cooper, Foot, Gwin, James, 
Mallory, Mangum, Norris, Smith, Soulé, Walker, and 


|| Weller—12. 


NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Bayard, Bell, Bor- 
land, Bradbury, Bright, Brodhead, Chase, Davis, Dawsen, 
De Saussure, Dodge of Towa, Douglas, Downs, Felch, 
Fish, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Hamlin, Houston, Jones of Ten- 
nessse, Mason, Morton, Pearce, Pettit, Pratt, Rusk, Se- 
bastian, Shields, Spruance, Sumner, and Underwood—33. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 


Mr. BAYARD. Before | give my vote on this 
resolution, [ wish to detain the Senate for a very 
short time, with stating the reasons why | cannot 
| vote for it as it stands, and yet I am in favor of 
the object which I presume it means to accomplish. 
When this subject first came before the Senate, I 
confess that like many other members of the body, 
connecting it with various other matters which had 
transpired during the present session, I felt a sense 
of irritation. But that feeling passed away with 
the moment, and I have endeavored since to give 
the subject that reflection which I could; and I 
will now present my views as briefly as possible. 

It presents itself to my mind in two aspects. If 
on a single bill, sent from the Senate to the House 
of Representatives there had occurred differences 
of opinion, and on comparing those differences 
the two Houses were not able to agree, and a com- 
mittee of conference was resorted to, and that 
committee agreed on the terms they would recom- 
mend to their respective Houses, and the House 
had chosen to dissent from that report, and asked 


a course that will show to the other branch of the | another conference, I might vote to agree to that 
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ther conference; but my yote would depend very 
upon the character of the report from which 
tjouse had dissented, and the character of the 
measure. If L thought it was one of such import- 
-e that I could stand upon it before the country, 
| should then refuse a second committee of con- 
ference, after the first had reported, and the House 
had refused to agree to the report. 
~ But, sir, there is another point of view in which 
he question comes before the Senate. We can- 
t shut our eyes to all that has taken place dur- 
ing this session. ‘The question i in my mind is not 
one of dignity, but it is one of the relative weight 
and relauve power of the Senate, as compared 
with the House of Representatives. 
As I view this Government, it is a Government 





not of mere numbers, but one constituted in such | 


, manner that numbers is the governing power 
in the one branch, and State sovereignties the 
coverning power in the other branch of Congress. 
| represent a small State, and I am not willing to 

ice the body of which [ am a member in a posi- 
tion in which it is to become the mere recording 

vent or merely to make suggestions to the power 
ch represents numbers in the lower branch. 
= Government is a mixed Government; it isone 
peculiar in its character. Numbers alone are rep- 
- sented in the House of Representatives; and if 
we are to yield the entire control of the appropria- 

n bills to whatever course the other House may 
choose to take in reference to them, and not exer- 
cise our right, on comparing opinions, to stand by 
such measures as we think proper; if, in other 
words, we are to be placed in the position where, 
if the House send a bill to us, and they disagree 
to our amendments and constitute a committee of 
conference, and that committee agree, and when 
we have the result of their labors, the House are 
to throw it aside, and this is done repeatedly and 
systematically, showing by the frequency of its 
occurrence, that the intention is to place the Sen- 
ate in the condition of a subordinate body, I will 
never consent to such a course. And when I ar- 
rive at such a conclusion, | am prepared to take 
my stand. 

[ have looked at the state of things now exist- 
ing here. We passed at the last session a bill, 
one has often passed in the Senate before, for 

> relief of those who suffered by spoliations com- 
mitted by the French nation previous to the year 
1800. What has become of that bill? It has not 
even been considered in the House of Represent- 
atives. We passed during the last session more 
than one hundred bills for the relief of private in- 
dividuals, which we sent to the House. It may 
be that there are some of these bills with rezard to 
which the House might differ from us. But what 
has been the result? Probably not ten members 
have looked at those bills, and they have not been 
referred to committees. I must connect all these 
facts together in my own mind. I look at them and 
view them in connection with what has occurred 
with regard to the appropriation bills. I was a 
member of a committee of conference on one of 
the appropriation bills. ‘The matters of difference 
were small in themselves, but still of some import- 
ance to the inatitation—the Military Academy at 
West Point—for whose support that bill was to 
provide. But the moment we met the conferees 
on the part of the House, we found that the object 
of the meeting was not toconfer, but that we were 
to receive the mandate and order of the House; 
that the House would not assent to these amend- 
ments, and that it was of no use for us to talk about 
it; and we were obliged to recede. In order to 
pass that bill, we had to give up our amendments, 
which I considered of great importance to that in- 
stitution. In another case besides the present, 
during the present session, the House have shown 
that they did not consider the report of a commit- 
tee of conference as in any way binding upon 
them, but that after a committee has reported, they 
will dissent from us and force us into the position 
of taking such appropriations as they think proper, 
leaving to the Senate no equal discretion in refer- 
ence to what should form the proper structure of 
an appropriation bill. 

In addition to that, in this particular case, the 
House have, as has been observed by the Senators 
from California and Pennsylvania, laid upon the 
table a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
they refused to agree to the report of the Commit- 
tee of Conference. I think we havea right to ad- 
vert to that matter. 
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tion of the House, and adds another evidence to 
those which we have already received 


the 
House are not treating us properly. 


ee 

These facts, congregated together, have led me 
to the conclusion that the intention of the House 
is to place the Senate in such a position that, when- 
ever, as a body, they differ from the House, they 
are to yield to the House. Lam not willing, on 
the ground that I have alre ady stated, considering 
the character of this Re public , and representing, 
as I do, a small State, to place that State, through 
my agency, in sucha position that her represent- 
atives in this body shall not have their equal rights 
to participate in the legislation of the country, with 
the power of numbers represented in the other 
House. 

{t has been said by the Senator from Kentucky 
that an appropriation bill consists of a variety of 
items, and that one House has no right to force 
the other to agree to any one’ item. I concur in 
that. It is true, as ageneral principle. But when 
an appropriation bill comes before you, it is just 
as important with regard to its structure, in the 
judgment of the body, that all proper items should 
be included, as that all improper items should be 
excluded. And the judgment of the Senate is 
given upon the bill asa whole. Is that bill, taking 
it altogether, the one which ought to be passed ? 
Does it include all which is necessary, and does 
it exciude all that is improper? Thatis the ques- 
tion presented to every Senator when he votes for 
an appropriation bill? 

1 come back now to my original proposition. I 
know not, in the particular case, what are the 
amendments which are the points of difference 
here. I pause not to inquire what they are. 
Having arrived at the conclusion, that, taking the 
whole course of the business during the present 
and a part of the last session, the House of Rep- 
resentatives seek by their action to place the 
Senate in a subordinate position asa branch of 
the legislative power, lL, for one, am unwilling to 
yield to suchathing. But, sir, | am willing to 
admit or to concede, or suppose that the Liouse of 
Representatives have acted inconsiderately, and 
thrown themselves in such a position that, accord- 
ing to their rules, it will require two thirds to get 
rid of the effect of their former action, and thus 
have got the knot tied. The honorable Senator 
from Pennsylvania says, let them disentangle or 
cut it. Now, | am disposed to assist in the dis- 
entanglement, if there is a will on their part to do 
it, and therefore | shall vote against the proposi- 
tion to decline a conference. If | am mistaken in 
the impression that the House have sought to ren- 
der this a subordinate body, or if, having enter- 
tained that idea, they begin to find they cannot 
succeed in carrying it out, | am willing to give 
them an opportunity of receding. I am willing 
to assist them to recede from that position, and 
therefore I shall vote in favor of acceding to the 
proposition to appoint another committee of con- 
ference. But l would say, appoint the same mem- 
bers which were on the last committee. 1 would 
therefore suggest that this course be taken, with 
the general understanding on the part of the Sen- 
ate that we adhere precisely to what occurred in 
the previous committee, and not vary from it a 
hair’s breadth; and then leave it open to the House 
for new action. We shall then know their deter- 
mination, and ascertain whether | am right in the 
supposition | have made as to their views. That 
is one reason why I am in favor of another com- 
mittee. It is because | think that committee, when 
they meet the committee on the part of the House, 
will tell them we have in the Senate determined to 
adhere to the result of the first conference, we do 
not mean to be treated as a subordinate body, and 
now we will place you in a situation where, with 
a full knowledge of this, your House may take 
their own course, and we are willing to meet the 
responsibility before the country. 

These are, in brief, the reasons why I shall vote 
against the present resolution, and vote for ac- 
ceding to the request of the House to appoint an- 
other committee, not grounding myself, as I have 
stated, on the position that in the particular amend- 
ments there is anything which would require me, 
if it were an isolated case, to take a stand against 
the action of the House, as differing from the 
Senate; but that connecting together all the mat- 
ters to whi th 1 have adverted, I have arrived at 
the conclusion that there is a determination on the 


, that 
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premacy of the dif- 


to the control over the State st 


ferent States as represented in this body. [It isne 
question of dignity, but a question that I view as 
belonging to the rights of my State, and | am 
willing to stand by those rights at any and all 
hazards. 


A message was received from the House of 


Representatives, announcing that it had rreed 


to some of the amendments of the Senate to the 
ill of the House making appropriations for the 
naval service for the year ending June 30, 1854; 


that it had disagreed to some,and « 
with amendments. 

On motionby Mr. HUNTER, the Senate 
ed on their amendments disagreed 
by the House, and asked for 
bill. 

Ordered, That the conference 
be appointed by the President pro tempore. 

And Mr. Gwin, Mr. Soure, and Mr. 
were appointed. 

A message was 
House of 


wreed to others 


insist- 
nded 


a conference on that 


to or ame 


on the part of the Senate 


Dawson 
subsequently ed from the 
announcing that the 
House insisted on its disagreement to the amend- 
ments insisted on by the 


recely 
Representatives 


Senate to the naval up- 


propriation bill, and agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate, and had appointed Mr. Puees, 
Mr. Appi ron of Massachusetts, and Mr. Sran- 


Ton of ‘Tennessee, the committee on its part. 

Mr. DAWSON. I think there isa very creat 
mistake on the part of some Senators in relation 
to the course of the House of Representatives on 


this bill. The House of R 


avree to the report of the Committee of Conference, 


epresentatives did dy 


but a motion was made to reconsider that. ‘That 
motion, however, failed, or it was laid upon the 
table: but the House, as soon as the Senate sent a 


message to 
Senate had 


its disagreement on the part of 


them, announcing the fact that the 
agreed to that report notwith 
he House, 
took the subject up, and 
another Committee of C 
aside 


tandine 


they 
immediately asked for 
1 nierence, 
disarreement, and 
selves as petitioners to this body for 
mittee of 


there Vv nuttines 


their presenting them- 


another com- 
conference. ‘They are therefore the 
relation to this matter 
right to insist upon their dis 
they please. They have done 
soon as we notified them of our agreement 
receded by calling for another conference. 
more could they do? Whereis the attempt to im- 
pose upon this body, or to exercise any power on 
their part derogatory to our character? There is 
none atall. They ask for another committee of 
conference, and why should we not grant it? 

Mr. MASON. I beg leave to say to the Senate, 
that we have been now for more than three hours 
discussing what we shall do with a simple message 
from the House of Representatives, 
they have disagreed to the re, ort of the ¢ 
of Conference, and ask for a second c 
The motion was made to lay that message on the 
table, and it was refused by a most decided vote, 
thus informing us that it is the intention of 
body to agree to the second committee of 
ence asked for by the House. 
once? Why take up time in 
admitted by the Senate on that 
to have another conference. 

Mr. President, there was atime when it was 

considered unparliamentary to refer to what takes 
place in the ott er House, further than they had 
informed us. Yet eentiemen have discussed what 
has been said and proposed in that House. It is 
it is unparliamentary. We know 
nothing of what takes place there but as thev tn- 
form us. They have 
agreed to that report, and asked for another con- 
ferince. Now, if | were at liberty to refer 
takes place in the other House, 
this: £ an armenia about the matter; I 
jecture mere! - but in that bill we have under- 
taken to raise certain salaries. [It may be possible 
that the House is more sensitive than we are upon 
the subject of raising salaries, and our action with 
regard to that may have influenced them. I do 
not know this; [ merely conjecture. But they 
have asked for another Cowmittee of Conference, 
and we have decided, i 


movers In They have a 
wreement as often as 
so but once, and so 
° the Vv 


W hat 


stating that 
committee 


nference. 


the 
confer- 
Why not do it at 
debate, when 
vote 


it 1s 


that we are 


discourteous; 


informed us that they dis- 


to what 
I would suevest 


con- 


in effect, to give it to them, 
and I ask that we shall do it at once 
Mr. RUSK. I object to its be rCco lered 
that by the last vote taken we agreed | 


ference asked by the House. I deny that we 


That vote shows the inten- || part of the House to assert the power of numbers |) have decided to have a Committee of Conference. 
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I moved that we should decline the request of 
the House, and yet { voted against laying the sub- 
ject on the table, although I have not changed my 
opinions at all. The honorable Senator from V ir- 
ginia says we have treated the House with dis- 


courtesy—-— 

Mr. MASON. No, sir; I have not said so. 

Mr. RUSK. I understood the Senator to use 
some expression of that kind, 

Mr. MASON. I said there was a time when the 
parliamentary law was acknowledged, and that 
parliamentary law prohibits us to refer to any pro- 
ceedings of the other House, further than they 
themselves inform us. The only knowledge we 
have, is, that they have disagreed to the report of 
the committee, and ask for another conference. | 
thought it was discourteous, according to parlia- 
mentary law, to be referring to what might have 
been said in the other House. 

Mr. RUSK. I understood the Senator to say 
that it was discourteous to refer to the proceedings 
of the House. He rebuked some of us for refer- 
ring to what took place in the House, and yet in 
the same breath, he referred to the proceedings of 
the House himself. 

Mr. MASON. I beg the Senator to understand 
me. I merely conjectured what took place in the 
House. I have not heard one word of it. 1 have 
not heard it intimated in debate. I conjectured, and 
conjectured only. 

Mr. RUSK. Then I will just conjecture this: 
The House asked a conference, and the Senate, in 
the temper which it has usually exhibited, yielded 
nearly all those amendments, but the House re- 
fused to agree to the report of the Committee of 
Conference, and asked for another committee. I 
am unwilling to give it. I do not intend to prolong 
the discussion, but so far as it depends on me, | 
want an opportunity of recording my voteagainst 
another Committee of Conference. 

Mr. WELLER. I simply desire to say in 
answer to may friend from Virginia, that | was 
not aware that there had been any test vote taken 
on this question. I made the motion to lay the 
message on the table for the purpose of getting 
rid of one of the most unprofitable debates that | 
have ever listened to in the Senate. I have not 
heard the first new idea advanced for the last 
hour and a half on the question. There has 
been a constant repetition of the same course of 
reasoning and debate on the part of some Sen- 
ators, to show that the Senate’s dignity has been 
offended by the conduct of the House. Every- 
body must have seen that the Senate intended to 
appoint a Committee of Conference as called for 
by the House of Representatives. Nobody could 
doubt that, and yet more than three hours of the 
precious time of the Senate have been consumed 
in the discussion of it. I moved that the subject 
lie on the table, not because | was opposed to the 
appointment of the committee, but because I was 
unwilling to sit here and hear a constant repetition 
of the same arguments. I did say to the honora- 
ble Senator from Virginia previous to his obtain- 
ing the floor, that I would give him $260 for every 
new idea he would advance on this question, and 
yet he has contented himself with repeating what 
I think was said in as good language by gentle- 
men on the other side of the Chamber. 

1 only desire that it shall be understood that in 
making that motion to lie on the table, I wanted 
to stop one of the most unprofitable of all the un- 
profitable debates that it has ever been my misfor- 
tune to listen to. I have listened to some gentlemen 
who did not seem to apprehend the question, or 
else | had not sagacity enough to discover the 
force of their arguments. Ifthe Senate are ready 
to vote now, | am as ready, of course, as any- 
body; but I am opposed to the constant repetition 
of the same ideas. Everybody must know that 
we have to pass the civil and diplomatic appropri- 
ation bill; the question who shall advance first, is 
one that other gentlemen may think very import- 
ant, but 1 do not. If I thought the House of 
Representatives intended to insult either the Sen- 
ate or me, | would, | doubt not, be quite as pug- 
nacious as my friend from North Carolina, who 
seems to think of nothing but a fight between the 
two Houses of Congress. Sir, [am a man of 
veace. I desire that these questions of difference 
(ames the two Houses of Congress may be set- 
tled amicably, and I think they can be managed 
without any bloodshed or without dissolving the 
Union. If the Senate is ready to vote, | am. If 


the Senator from Virginia, however, has anything 
to say, very probably it will impose upon me the 
mecessity of saying something further. 

Mr. MASON. I wish only to say that [ had 
no idea or hope of advancing a new idea. lonly 
wished to invite the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that the question before us had been, in point 
of fact, decided by the vote refusing to lay the 
message on the table; nor do I know that the 
Senator from California has been any more suc- 
cessful than I have been in advancing a new idea. 

Mr. WELLER. I was under no obligation to 
furnish the Senator from Virginia with new ideas. 
i did not start out with that presumption. I said 
that the whole argument had been given two 
hours ago, and that all the ideas which he had 
advanced, had already been advanced, and that 
after the Senate had heard the able speech of the 
Senator from Virginia, it seemed to me that every 
body ought to be able to understand the question, 
and I saw at once that it was utterly impossible 
to say anything new, for he had exhausted the 
whole subject. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, on 
the motion of Mr. Houston to amend the resolu- 
tion, by striking out ‘‘decline’’ and insert ‘‘agree 
to,’’ resulted—yeas 30, nays 13; as follows: 

Y EAS—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Bayard, Bell, Bor- 
land, Bradbury, Bright, Brodhead, Butler, Chase, Davis, 


Dawson, De Saussure, Dodge of Lowa, Douglas, Felch, 
Fish, Fitzpatrick, Geyer, Houston, Jones of Tennessee, 


OB 


Mason, Morton, Pearce, Pettit, Pratt, Spruance, Sumner, | 


Underwood, and Weller—30. 

NAYS—Messrs. Badger, Cooper, Foot, Gwin, Hamlin, 
James, Mangum, Norris, Rusk, Shields, Smith, Soule, and 
Walker—13. 

So the amendment was agreed to; an e res- 

So tl d t Ww greed to; and th 
olution as amended was then agreed to. 

On motion, it was 

Ordered, That the appointment be made by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

And Mr. Hunter, Mr. Brieut,and Mr. Beit 
were appointed. 


CENSUS DISBURSEMENTS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 
Senate a communication from the Treasury De- 
partment, made in compliance with a mankacion 
of the Senate, transmitting a letter from the Comp- 
troller of the ‘Treasury, together with the accounts 


of Mr. Williamson and Mr. Clark, disbursing | 


agents for the Department of the Interior, showing 
the payments made to Joseph C. G. Kennedy, 
Secretary of the Census Board and Superintending 
Clerk of the Seventh Census; which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 


MAIL STEAMER BILL. 


A message was received from the House of 
Representatives, announcing that it had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill making 
appropriations for the transportation of the United 
States mail by ocean steamers and otherwise for 
the year ending June 30, 1854, with an amend- 
ment, which was to add the following: 


« And be it further enacted, That upon the application of | 


either of the companies contracting to carry the mail in | . 4 
“ gry. When their numbers become sufficiently 


fcean steamers from New York to Havre, or from New 
York to Bremen, the Postmaster General is hereby author- 
ized to discharge such company from said contract: Pro- 


vided, That no further compensation shall be paid to either | 


of said companies for such discharge from its contract.’ 


On motion by Mr. HUNTER, the Senate con- 
curred in the amendment. 


BOARD OF CLAIMS. 

Mr. BRADBURY. The Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to which was referred the bill to establish 
a court for the investigation of claims against the 
United States, has directed me to report it back 
with the recommendation that it pass. 


DISPOSITION OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


The PRESIDENT. ‘The question now is on | 


the amendment of the Senator from Iowa to the 
‘¢ bill making a grant of lands to the several States 
and Territories of the Union, for the benefit of in- 
digent insane persons,’’ which was laid aside tem- 


een for the purpose of taking up the message | 


of the House. 

Mr. WALKER. When I was interrupted by 
the message from the House of Representatives, 
I had commenced with the observation, that taking 
the whole of my life together, | had not had such 
evidence as I have had since I have been a Senator 
on this floor, of the preponderance of capital over 


, numbers and men. 


B. 


Marek 0. 


Sir, the idea that is conveyed by the word home. 
stead, has been petitioned for by hundreds of thoy. 
sands; yet subjects for which a petitioner hag 
never presented his name here, have been taken y 
and advocated, and the intellectual power of Sen. 


ators has been called out in their favor. Other 
subjects have been acted upon, while that subject 
for which hundreds of thousands have petitioned 
has never until this night obtained a hearing, and 
it comes up to-night only because its friends could 
not be ruled off when they proposed it as an amend- 
ment to another bill. 

In saying what I have just said, I do not intend 
to say, nor do I desire to be understood as saying, 
that capital, when brought in contact with num- 
bers, must necessarily exercise acorrupt influence 
or that it has a corrupt preponderance. By no 
means. I know that there are the most honorable 
minds, those who cannot be approached by it, but 
nevertheless become enlisted in its favor, as it were 
imperceptibly to themselves. They feel as soon 
as its influence is thrown abroad over the commu- 
nity, aS soon as a measure is presented in which 
it is interested, that they must necessarily bestow 
upon it grave, serious, and weighty consideration, 
But when unbacked by capital, unbacked by 
wealthy influences, the numbers of the people of 
the United States may come and appeal in vain to 


| Congress for assistance for the passage of such 


| power is with the people. 


measures as those in which they are interested, 
and they obtain not a hearing; or, if they do, itis 
a careless hearing which leads to no result. 

I suppose it will always be so, and I have come 
to the conclusion that such will be the case. But, 
sir, we give the lie to our form of Government, 
and we admit that it is not in effect based upon the 
theory that we contend. The theory of this Gov- 
ernment is, that the people are sovereign. The 
theory of our Government is, that the source of 
But we hear the people 
only when we are made to fear them, and we are 
made to fear them much more readily when 
backed by capital to make them appear formida- 
ble. I do not know that weare a people peculiar 
in our own nature on this subject. It seems to 


_ have been the case throughout the world thata few 


with capital in their hands could make themselves 
heard more readily, and render themselves more 


| terrible than the many, unless the many were 


roused by passion and by wrong to a proper 


| sense of indignation to move in the matter, and 
| make men fear for their blood. God grant that 


that state of case may never arise in this country. 
I have more than once, I have twice said, in the 


| Senate, that, in my opinion, in the progress of 


things there will rise up a difficulty in this coun- 
try, little as it may now be thought of, much as 


| the idea may now be condemned, and that blood 


will be shed by men clamoring for bread. It is 
against this state of things to be apprehended, that 
I, as an advocate of free homes, would guard, 


| and guard now. 


To repeat the idea that I have before advanced 
in the Senate, I will say, that our Government is 


| not strong enough to coerce men to go to bed hun- 


_ fortune to monopolize it at present, 


great to demand bread, they will have it; and the 
means by which they are to take it—mark my 
words—will not be a matter of very serious con- 
sideration with them. Sir, take the case of Ire- 
land. Do you believe that what transpired there 
a few years ago would transpire here? Do you 
believe that the people of the United States would 
work and enslave themselves for two ounces of 
bread per day, and perish for the want of means 
to obtain it?) Would they suffer themselves to be 
driven from the poor hovels that sheltered them ? 
That was done there, but would it be done here? 
I think not, sir. Why was it that such things 
were witnessed there? It was because of the 
strength of the British Government. It was be- 
cause of the overwhelming power of that Govern- 
ment, with her standing armies, compelling invol- 
untary submission to that which could not be 
voluntarily borne. The time will come, in my 
opinion, when if extreme aggregation of the land 
in the hands of individuals takes place in this 
country, similar scenes me be witnessed here. 
The people here will not voluntarily submit to it. 
You have not bayonets to compel them to do so. 
The remedy is, as | have always thought, while 
we havea vast public domain to preserve it for 
the people; not for the few who mer possess a 

ut to set it 





